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1 liavc a very disonleilv mind, and at present I find it 
impel alive to put everything down on papei. In my busi- 
ness, wheieas before I had nevci to keep a diary foi 
appointments and the things I had to do, I have to lefer 
constantly to notes f have made the pievious day in older 
to accomplish m\ daih tasks. A teiv grev haiis on my head 
have been pointed out lo me. but ihc'y aie at the back. 1 
hadn’t seen them rmsclt until X pulled them out, singly of 
couisc', and laughed. Pcihaps age is dimming mv light, 
tlnowing the Inst muslin ovei mv eyes. '1 hat’s how it feels, 
the hist numliincr of my mind, and 1 am not as constantly 
afiaid of d' '•♦^h any moie. I know that this muslin will get 
(inner and firmei, moie and inoie blinding, until it be- 
comes the (loth of m\ slnoiid. Be that as it may, 1 find 
it Tunessan to commit nivself lo pajier il 1 want am 
(laiitv what('\ei. Mv eves too, ha\e not been so good 
lalc'h, and having bc^en awaie of this foi about ioui 
veais, I hav(‘ at last gone to the occulisi to older some 
glassc's. Ultimat dv, one docs not allow' one’s vanity to 
gain the uppei hand. In fact, I have found nothing as 
("xciting these last foui yens as the pic^sjiect of getting 
these vvieiched gl isses. I haven’t seen the leal outline of 
anvthing these past loui veais, and soon, simplv bv put- 
ting thcjc lenses in fioni o( mv eves. I v\ill begin to see 
again eveivtlnng I look at. 

My mind, 1 siip[)ose, has alwavs been clisoidcalv , and I 
have liked it that wav. Disoicleiliiicss of mind is conducive 
to ch earning. It is evocative (oi the imagination, foi noth- 
ing is evei linal in one’s thoughts, and this leads one to 
scaicli fiiithei, 'Ihcie aie inanv icMsons v\h\ iny mind is 
like that, the most iinpoitant of which is the seiious 
ojieialion on mv eats vvhitli the suigeoiis peiloimed when 



I was nine months old. But, quite frankh, I’m not too 
inteieslcd in leasons foi my state of mind. I’m not loo 
intcicsted in the examiriation of man which ultimately 
lca\cs him with onh the lau-inateiial of his flesh. 1 like 
that which makes men (heat eadi othei and love one 
anothei. I like the foim into which the) glow, the pat- 
terns of their mind, wliuh reveal them when eventually 
they have been diiven to the point when they can trans- 
hnni no more. Then, bv God, vou (an juclge a man. But 

II is onh latch 1 have discoveied this, as [ shall picsently 
pKKced to desiiibe. 

But liefoie doing so, let me sav this: I Iiatc to judge 
others because I do not tiiist mvself. riiiee vears ago, 
inv brorher in law, inv late wile’s biothei, seduced \. 1 
had had a flirtatious relationship with A. lor seveial vears, 
and once or twice we had been intimate. But wlien this 
happened, T felt suddenlv that I loved x\., until the grotes- 
(]ue fiaitle was over and I had won liei back. I lad no one 
inlet feied, this inoflensive allaii wendd have gone on for a 
long time. But now it died, as for a moment I had been 
foKcd to expect too much troin it. (arc uinstanc cs had 
twisted mv judgement, and I had dcclaied niv love lor 
her, which a few weeks lalci incMiil nothing to me. I 
am not a suspicious peison. In lact, 1 trust cvervbodv, 
and I cannot even comjilain of having lieen aliused be- 
cause oi this Onlv once, in fact, bv someone who was of 
veiv great importance in inv lile. But even then it was 
no one’s fault \ man who trusts eveivliodv slu’mld nc^t 
inaiTv at twciiiv thicc. Ten veais ago, this wouldn’t have 
made .rnv sense to im , and theredore to sav it now, is to 
abuse the past. No. 1 must learn to judge others, the rest 
is ;??y life. I hat ^ou can judge as vou will. 

I he purpose behind mv will to juclge others is cjuite 
simple. I liave to decide whether or not to kill \aion 
lawkcs. 'Fheie is no ([iiestion whe thei or not I have the 
right to kill him. I liavc. \hout that, I am quite certain. 
But I have not vc*t made np my mind. 
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II 


Aaion Fawkes Ji came into oui life loin )eais ago in 
June. In fad it was a few months earliei, even, though 
he didn’t conic to live with us until the end of June. I 
lememher that when I came back fioni Scotland he was 
installed in oin house, looming iheie until he could lind 
somewhcie else. ^Ve’d seem him knock around for a few’ 
montlis, with a wiilei whose work I admiied but whom 
I did not then know, tliough he had a loom onl) tw’O 
doois aw'av licnn us. Aaion lawkes lived opposite him, 
but I didn’t know that until I fust spoke to him in the 
Claie. Latei I was not sinpiised that he had lived there. 
Oin house liouse wluue Klein lived, and the house 
opposite wheie lawkes loomed, ioiiiK'd a inangle. In 
I ondon, though, vou haven't the faintest idea who voui 
neighbouis aie. 'I hat’s Hie in London. You don’t want tc» 
know because the pioblenis ol j)h\si<<il lile aie so easv. 
and the leal problems of life so vast, that vou cannot get 
awav with showing a little inteiest in the man oi w’oinan 
next dooi. And bcdoie showing inoie than a little interest 
in jieople vou become choosv. One’s attitude to time, too, 
is (pule difieient in l.ondon to what it is in the countiv. 
In the countiv the scMsons aie peitinentlv clemaicated b> 
the vc'getation of the fields and woods; suniise and sunset 
set off and close the dav In London one watches the 
clock, and the passing ol time is mote teiiible. In oiu 
house we have a numben of clocks wdiich don’t woik be- 
cause thcv’ie not made to. Now and again, v\hen it’s 
impoilant to get up eailv to go sonit'wheie, one of these 
is set. and then allowxxl to tun itself to a stop. Onlv the 
cuckoo clock in the childien’s loom is kept going. 1 don't 
wumdei whv. It’s Iiecause this wi etc he'd cuckoo jumps out 
of it's house evetv cpiaitc'i ol an hoin, so that one thinks 
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one knows the time But one doesn’t c\en look at the 
time 1 he cuckoo, in faet, makes one blind lo unic These 
elocks are the most chaiining in the woild 

fust as one docsn t notice one’s ncighbouis and as we 
did not notice the time, we did not foi some while notice 
Aaion lawkes W c went to the Cate every night at about 
ten o clock and he was alwavs theie, in the same place, 

eating and leading at the same time Quite otten klein 

used to come in a little latei and sit wit)i him, whilst Ria 
and 1 sat eilhei In ouiselves oi with fiiends 1 lieu aie 
pel hips twcniv people who loi seats have gone to this 
C lit ugiiliih even night to sip the last eup of the da\ 

1 know them all bv sight but 1 have hardlv spoken to 
anv of ihem One man, a Di jaiau, [ once met in I imone 
sul Ctiida He told me then that he hid been a judge in 
(»tnn inv and he told me the stoiv of his escape liom the 
N.a/i'. in H) )C) It was c[uitc intcu sting But back m Lon 
don wc onlv gieeted each otlui a little moie (oicliallv 
thin betou I nevci talked to hiiii agiin He docsn t come 

to the Cate an> inoic and 1 imagine he has died these 

ptoph tie like one s distint lelativcs One knows of them, 
but one doesn t know them 

^Vc didn t u ills take anv ncitice of \aion lawkes until 
one night when he came to the Calc weanng one ot those 
gre\ Bavuiin jackets decorated with gucii oakleucs and 
lain s Iioin 'huttoiis That dav he still woic long Mouse is, 
but the nt\l evening to aj>]Hai even mou eonsjiieuous, 
he woie leathei jeikins latei on when wc became 
acqu limed, he amused us veiv much b\ telling us of the 
special dollies a worn in he knew kept in he i waidrcjbe, 
whidi she cvoic onlv when living to catch a new in in 

’ 1 hose lie her /c/gd kUidtt' She has i special set of 
hunting dothes’ he told us 

We he ud him talk German to Klein In oiii C de a lot 
ol pcoj)le tilk (jeinian A lot of Jewish iclugets live in 
oin disinct But no Jewish idugcr would cvei vvcai a 
Bavaiiaii jacket and leather jerkins So who was this mail'* 
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He had aroused oui curiosity. The hunt was on. Sooner 
oi latci one of us would be tracked down, and fall victim 
to OUI curiosity. And the same went for him too. I noticed 
him looking mote and more frequently at us, and scmie- 
times 1 cvc^ri imagined that he smiled at us. Perhaps he 
wanted us to talk first. He obviously didn’t know the rules 
ol our Cate, which aie as conventional as those of a 
London club. You go to these places to be distracted troni 
)our own loneliness by the loneliness of others. 

1 don’t rcmenibcr now uhether he or uc started the 
move to sit closer to each other I should think it was 
Ria. All 1 icmenibei is that 1 had liked lawkes better in 
the distance, that might h.ive had something to do wnth 
my e>('s and with my tcanpciament. I like people to be 
wdiat I imagine them to he. lhc\ often drain di\ m> con- 
cept oi them v\hen 1 look closer or when they start speak- 
ing. It’s ncH suipnsiiig that die (onvcntional time foi lo\c 
is the night. He had looked \oiiiigci in tlic disianie, taller, 
and his han thicker, lie was actualh \ci\ short, and cjiiite 
slight of build. Ills hail was dark, and his face rather 
fascinating about the mouth. 1 here was something the 
maltei with his mouth I now saw it was his teeth 1 hey 
were ckiik brown. That’s whv he hid thcMii when he 
laughed 'lh(‘> looked soft, like pieces ol anoocI in the ii\er. 
His gums Ascie gie\ and sore His mouth was like a 
wound. 

There is something \eiA stiange T\e noticed about 
women wlio have sistus. I hev ve all got a paiticulai kind 
of tiiidencss lhe\’ie a shade more crude than other 
women. 1 hev t.ilk about a man ‘melting then bowels’, 
or the\ use ph»ases such as ‘I wouldn’t mind ha\ing his 
shoes undei mv bed’, flu* verv idea ol a man’s shoe^ and 
bed linked in one amoious phiase is disgusting and ivpical 
of these woiiicn \et thev get bv because ol the stiange 
innocence in then eve's. I ha\e imagined all the women 
I know as children. When ihe\ have sisters I imagine 
two little girls, passing through all the stages of their 
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jukujid gio^\i.h conlitling in each otho These women 
an in fact moic sisieilv lowaids othei people, because 
thc\ ha\e txpeiitnce iii livim* togethei \lso, by pooling 
then cvpeiienct the) t»iow wisu more cpiickly Peihaps 
1 iccl this inoie stiongl) liLtausc I ha\e no biolhcrs Ml 
I know IS this il: \aion lawkts had been a woman, with 
those teeth, 1 would ha\e inn a mile lathei than ha\e 
talked to hci at elose cpiaiUrs T ithei Ria clidn t notice 
them oi the> didn I inattei to hei She didn t e\en men 
ti n his ugl) teetli to nu I m sun that hid something to 
do with lici sistci Bella though thcie is another (\plana 
tion stemming fiom the sum loot Sisteis aie in\ iiiabh 
nioie sliUlish than othci women II his to do with the 
sh ning of clothes The \oiingei ones get the lclto\cis, 
and 1 uei on lhc\ shaie w iidiobes And ptobiblv they 
lenuiiibet the time in then (hildhood when smdls weie 
faseiniting and ilieieloie nor teiiible How else eonid 
Rii line eontemplitcd getting elose to ih it month winch 
even liom i disUnce looked like a foibidding fount un 
of stench^ 

One ni*ht i (ill le in 1 nglishman with i diitv inn 
eoit ind 1 load of books undei his aim canu m nul sat 
down to suppei with \iion He looked \ti) much like an 
ostiiih icidcime in i elescit ol books 1 onlv mention 
this min bee luse thiough him w( disr()\eu(l th u V non 
T iwkes was m \mi ue in It w is the In')! time wed heaid 
him spe ik In^lish it tloscquiileis I suppose tins w is 
an impou int dise()>eiv lor Rii lo\c needs 1 inguage and 
sensing tfic immense obsl leles in hei w i\ since she w is a 
man led worn in Rii must at le ist hue been i little 
(omfoi<efl bv he inng tli U the obsl ides wcie not fuuhei 
iucie ised b) i foicign luigui^e 

ii\ about \pnl of ih it >e u 1 got nuolved in the 
situ ition I oi the lust time I t liked to Klein Mtliough 
we hid seen each othci seines ol tunes, we had iicvei met 
We were both at a poetiy leading I hid gone to with A 
After the pciloimanec a mutual fiicnd iniiodiued me 
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to Klein. He was, 1 knew, interested in a subject I was 
at the time trying to write about. I had about four 
chapters finished, and we discussed these. He agreed to 
look at my work, not at once, but in six weeks’ time. 
Klein is a castle of a man. He has to have a moat about 
him, and the drawbridge only comes down on special 
occasions. 

I am sure that Aaron Fawkes, to wdiom this meeting 
must have been repoited, was delighted at this develop- 
ment. Now, next time Klein came to the Cafe and we 
were also there, we might all sit together and at last 
become acquainted. Ria, too, must have been pleased for 
the same reason. Whal 1 do know is that neither Klein 
nor I had contrived to meet that evening through our 
mutual friend, to get Ria and me closet to Aaron Fawkes. 
In fact he didn’t enter my mitKl that night, lie might 
have entered* Klein's. He and Klein had a close relation- 
ship. 

I didn’t see Klein for six weeks after this lust meeting. 
He then telephoned, and said he jiow had time to read 
my manusciipt, and one night he came into the house 
to collect it. 1 forget whether or not Ria met him that 
night for the first time. lY'ihaps she wasn’t there lor the 
live minutes Klein spent in the house. He w-as in a hurry. 
Ill the beginning he was always in a huiry. Or rather, 
he gave one the feeling that he didn’t stay anywhere for 
long except at his desk. Refore he got up from his desk 
he put on a moustache and his big glasses. Now^ that 1 
think of these iwo features of his, I remember the lirsL 
impressiem I had of them. His evesight obviously is wwn 
out because of the thousands of books he has read, but 
even if Klein didn’t have a gcmuiiie need for spectacles, 

I feel he would wear them all the same. His glasses 
remove him a little, like a shield icrnovc?s the body of 
a warr ior. And his moustache is merely an extension of 
this remove. 

During the next few wrecks Klein caused me ridiculous 



pleasiiie thioiigh Aaion Fa^xkes. Fawkes continued coming 
to the C4afe as bcioie. I noticed that Klein didn’t come 
in any mote, tshich consideiabl) lessened my iiei vousness. 
(Latei on lie told me that, fiom tunc to time, in oidci to 
maintain isolation, he changes all the places of his habits). 
What ^\ds so amusing was the way tawkes impaitcd to me 
Klein’s appunal of mv maniisciipt. loi some time it w^as 
his stale, which made >ou imagine, oi rathei, look foi, a 
constant nodding of his head as a sign ol appio\al. After 
that It was the \aguc cold smile on his sallow lace w'hich 
indicated to me that he was now lamiliai wuth the giue- 
soinc subject I was wiiting about And altei that, the most 
amusing peiiod of this telepathic mime, he nodded with 
his whole boch, at times iheie was a bioad smile on his 
face. Quickh, it he saw that one had noticed liim, he 
would diaw' his top lip ovei his uglv teeth, and look sh)ly 
clow nw aids. Theie was a (latteiing elegance about this 
gcsiuic, but at the same time theie was an ingiatiating 
auogance about tlic man What light, I thought, had he 
to kiiow^ moie about me than 1 about hiiii'^ At the same 
time, of couise, I tell pleased and llatleied about what I 
imagined was Klein’s ‘approval’. Ria, now 1 think back, 
behaved cjuite unlike heiselt dining that lime. 1 he usual 
foithiight, diiect and ciudc inannei wms lacking. She was 
not sh\, and had otten talked to stiangcis, such as the 
baiiel oigaiyst in town one night She had on a led dicss 
that night. W"c had had a meal and weie on oui way 
home Suddenh she left mv side', and a moment latei she 
was tinning the handle ot the ban el oigan, and the monkey 
jumped on hci shouldcis She looked inciediblv beautiful, 
with hei pitch black ban and hc*i u'd diess and the monkey 
on hci shoulder with the icd iiband louiicl its nc'ck. She 
was laughing and singing wiih the music llci eves wcie 
shining, she looked tciocious and wild like an animal 
released fiorii a cage. Once ox twice inoic 1 have seen 
that look in her e^es. 

During those weeks leading up to June foui \eais ago. 
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Ria was quite unlike herself. And Fawkes' mime made 
him behave like a bird. 1 suppose the bird best fitting the 
description is a cuckoo. I'he monotonous coo of the Har- 
binger of Spring was replaced by his ridiculous gestures. 
And just as I associate a cuckoo with distance, because I 
have never seen the bird, so these distant gestures of Fawkes* 
reminded me of one. Also, in an untidy mind like mine, 
something of all birds comes together in any bird I imagine. 
Fawkes was shifting, like a sparrow shifts cheekily in all 
directions before it takes courage to pick up the crumb. 
He continuously changed the post me of his head and 
beak, which gave me the same sense of mastery I have 
when, looking at animals, I try to fathom out their thoughts 
and feelings. And Ria, strangedy enough, was much the 
same. I’he preamble to love is very much like two birds 
coming together to s\\i\e. There is a lot of hovering about, 
getting the ground right, positioning. 1 ha\e never noticed 
this in m\scll, noi in the women whom 1 have lovc*d. }3ut 
some of the intetesting things about life one only notices 
in others. 
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At the end ot Ma) four ycais ago. Kkni lang me and said 
he had nou lead iii) manusciipt He siimnioncd me t<» his 
plaee a few da\s later His loom two houses awa> fiom 
ouis IS light at the top, the same shape evaetly as oin 
bdlrooiii He lives elsewhcie Loo Klein has seveial homes 
As l\c said, liom time to time he needs to change the 
plaecs of his habits, and that includes the pKuc vvheie he 
lives His loom was lined with books, in fact with so 
man> that I v\ a bit o\eiawed I am oveiawed fanly 
easil) bv anv gu u aceuinulation, whether it In oi watci, 
monev oi books Iheie weie two desks, one an imposing 
wilting desk with an anticpie ehaii in fiont, and the 
orhei a taiil) plain wooden table, with a haul backed 
than Bv now, ot eouise, )ou can leadilv uncleistand 
that Klein has to have seveial desks loi woik I heie weic 
pleasant lamps on both of them But one ol the most 
eonspieuous leatincs of the pi lee weie the lows ot 
sharpened peneils which lav on eaeh desk I hese colouud 
wooden jieneils VMili then leads sharp as pms looked 
soldieilv in oidei, «ileit, and stupid 1 here was notliing 
thev would do without command 1 he) eotildn t even lun 
awav, a> I paiticulail) noticed that tluie w.isn t a lound 
one among them Ihese hectagonal slaves looked leallv 
teiixfving Not lai awav lav the shaipcncis, the sadistie 
seigeant majors oi oveisetis At anv moment one must 
beware ot death 1 he tact that niattci can ncithei be 
cujted not destiovecl, and that as a lesult of this 1 might 
one d IV be put ol such a pencil tcirdied me 

I sal down on the low armchair l>) the side ol the* 
plain wooden table and Klein sal on the hardbaeked 
chan He siid he piefened Imd chins He made a point 
oi his piefeience several times, and in the end I knew his 



preference was an excuse. Hard chairs arc invariably 
higher than soft chairs. Short people usually prefer to sit 
on them. 

1 had been right about Fawkes. Klein liked my work. 
He was generous in his praise, and over-gcneious in his 
appicciation. He had read what 1 had written at least 
three times, and he iindeistood every tiny nuance. And 
it wasn’t a question of Klein imparling to me that he 
had found this easy, inasmuch as he could easily think 
himself into my mind, and re experience the actual writ- 
ing of the book as he lead it. To know someone you need 
to know more about that person than you need to know. 
You need to know the whole lile of a person, all the 
iidibisli as well as the good things of that life. From it 
all emeiges the foim of that person, and to know some- 
one that well }ou need to be geneious, over-generous, 
in )our knowledge ol that person. W'e talked until well 
past five in '-he inoining, about all matincr of things, 
and at some stage I lemember that he told me about liis 
ft lend Avith the Ikivai ian jacket That was my first in- 
formation about lawkes, and I don’t now remember 
everv woid of it. \\c said that 1 was ovcaawed by the 
gieat number of books which lined the walls. When I’m 
o\eravved I am too pieoc<upied with atinosphcTe to listen 
to and to take ui e\ei\ detail. At the end of every day all 
sorts of things lia\e slipped past me because T ha\c been 
too much (Kciqiicd meantiine with others. Important 
things, too, as when Klein fust told me about Fawkes. I 
remembei some <if the things he said, but not how he 
said iliem. I mention this panic ulaih as Klein matters a 
great deal to me. It’s the mood of his first worcN about 
Fawkes which 1 don’t remember. 

‘Do you like him?’ he asked. ‘He likes }Ou very much’. 
T am weak to (lattc'iy. I am bailled hv cle\er talk. And 
then I say things 1 don’t leally mean at all. 

‘I like iiim. He looks ahighi’. 

I’herc was I being cle\ei in an absurd way. I wanted 



to be liked by Klein because I liked Klein Theiefore I 
had to pretend that 1 liked 1 awkes because he liked 
I aw kes 1 w asii t e\ en being dishonest, because I telt that 
Klein would see that it I said 1 liked b awkes this had 
nothing to do with ni> like oi dislike ol T awkes 

‘lies an Ameiiean, from Boston He comes fioni a rieh 
faniil) out theie, a \ei> old famil) He works for a Gramo- 
phone Companv lies \etv inteicstcd in music He was a 
fiiend ot k s He was in love with her Klein told me 
I? was a vMitet and I’d lead two of the tliiee books she 
had wiitten Id met lici once or twiee a few years ago 
She was mueh oldei than mvsdt She had a gieat leputa 
tion, tor two reasons She was a \ei> gifted w liter, and 
she was Kleins pupil Thais how it was genciall) 
aceepuil She was also Kleins mistress That, too was 
accepted Vnd naluially, in a sotiet) wheu even those 
who pretend not to caic aboiil soeial laws caic about 
social laws, there weie iiimours about this relationship as 
theu is stCTin fiom a hot <up of tea 

Rumour hid it that Klein was a dtmon, that he was 
teriibl) stiict with lui, tint she teued him She was the 
heroine who hid eoneiueied tlie heat ol a genius, and 
because of that, no doidn she would beeomc pait of 
histoiv L had died on Good Irida) the previous )cai 
that too was known But the entiy of 1 awkes into the 
hall ot lame was eoniplctely new to me 

‘He was vciv good te^ her dining her illness He was 
wondeihil, Klein told me ‘He did evei)lhing a man can 
do, sold part ol his inheritance so that he could get her 
the best medical attention He stivcd with hii da) and 
night, and he vsatilicel her die Ihcie was nothing one 
(ould do It was incurable’ 

‘Did she know that she was dying’ 1 asked I am 
alwavs curious to know how people die 
‘No, Klein answered 
'\nd did he give her hope’'* 

‘\es, he did, Klein said 
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It ii» vvondciful how some people react to sickness and 
to death. The majority o£ people aie wonderful to the 
sick and the dying, especially to the dying. They admini- 
ster comforting words which make it easier tor the 
unlortunatc to depart from this woild. I was once cheated 
as a boy. Someone in whose charge 1 was took me to a 
hospital in Appenzell, wlierc I was spending the summci. 
He said I had been bitten behind the ear by an insect, 
and that they would simply put some ointment on to 
ielie\e the pain. My ears weie full ol pain, which made 
my mind, not di//y, Init cpiite clear, so that I was awaic 
of all my suiioundings, evci) word spoken, and dependent 
on the liuth of things so that 1 could cope with my pain, 
lo icason is gieat medinne. I had an operation that 
day, and tlic lie of that man haunts me to this da\. 1 
want the tiiilh about me when f die, because ching is the 
last im|)ortant step of one’s life. 

It is al-io lue that when a iiagech bcJalls a man, he 
can reveal himself. 1 hat s what the dving do to the sin- 
\i\ois, Ol the suivivoi to the hint pail> ol bioken love. 
1 know a fail amount about this now, !)ul it does not 
come at this junctuie ol the stoiv. Lalci. now^ l\c had 
two deaths to kaiu liom, I will come back to it. 





IV 


When 1 A\ent home in the early horns of the moining 
aftei in\ fust long talk with klcin, Ria was asleep I 
waUhtd hci toi some time befou 1 undiesscd to go to 
bed I had aiiangeel to wake hti at whate\ei hour I’d 
ec»me in to tell lui ot klein s leaction to my woik 1 
was going to, but fust I inelulgeel in watching hci sleep 
Hei left aim was hing uncovered outside the blankets, 
and hei hanel was hing sull except loi hci thumb which 
was pointing awav honi hci hand and whieb even in 
sleep J saw meivv. veiv slighllv .is if it weie liiealhing 
Rut most beguiling of ill w is hei mouih Whin asleep 
she pouched hci lips and the lowei one expiesseel the 
mood of sweet sulking, like a child s Sad childun aie 
the niosi lieaiitilul sight in the woild 

Ilci clorlus weie stiewn .ill ovei the pi ice' Ihi 

colouied skill was Iving in a enele on the llooi, deflateel 
like a eollajised ( hmese l.intein Beneath I suspecied was 
one shoe I he othei shoe fallen ovei on Us side was 

half wav between ihe v\ash bisin and the skiit I he icsl 
of hei c lollies wcie Iving on the edge of the lied llei 
black eve blows looked soft ind shinv like the wings ot 
a me)th 

Ihc eic iking ot the spiings woke hei as soon as 1 got 

into bed Mihemgh I hid agieeel to v\ ike hei 1 didn’t 

want to because U meant smoking inollui eigaielte with 
hei and going to slee|i an houi lalei 1 wasn I liied, but 
1 have alwavs known how to go to shep quieklv 1 wanted 
to get some sleep fiefoie, inoining 
‘Whats the time ^ she asked 
‘Quaitei past foin’, 1 saul 

1 was Iving It was just on six bv mv watch, and I 
wanted lui icj go b.ic k to sleep and not to s.iv in the 
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morning that shed been woken eail} and couldn't get 
back lo sleep It was light, else J would have put the 
cloek baek (\en hiithei She had no idea ot lime 

She muimurcd something very iainll\, which I pre 
tended not to heai, so that she would ha\e to lepcat it 
i£ she was intciested in the ansvxei She lepeaud the 
ipiestion in a gtumpy and angiy voice 
‘What did he say-^’ she asked 
‘He liked it very much indeed' 

‘Good’ she said, and came elosei to me She didn't want 

10 know any moie 

01 coLiise, you will sa\, >ou have to make allowances 
\ou wake someone who has been asleep foi thteeqiiaueis 
ol the night, and you espeet hei to be .ileit the moment 
she wakes up I chdn t expect her te> sa\ an\thing But 

11 she did sa\ something then 1 evpceted leal niteicst 

and the rufht emphasis Bclcne we weie maniecl she had 
emee told me liiat I w is moie impoilint than m\ wenk 
1 still uinemixi the sluKk th it passed thiough me when 

she said ihis and peihips, 1 sliould hi\e paid nion^ 

ittention to this shock 

1 was lull ol lage I new la\ beside lui and ic moved 

hei 11 111 horn mv waist 1 gel spisins ol uncontioll.iblc 

hat 1 eel Nowaekns thev au not so violent but .it one 
tune I was afiaiel that one dav I might kill someone 
Rage diowns evcivthing th U is against it \e»u use tlu'^ 
most tciuiei seeiets ot the pist anel luin them into insults 
ind .ibuses It s the adicnal gland ol the spun that makes 
one do these vile things I he i ige lUshes thiough v mt 
bod>, you keep still loi a moment uid within that teiiifv 
ing moment all the jieaceful solutions to voiii angc i eUseit 
vou, vou become stiong and invincible and attiek b\ the 
most pmilul methoels II vou nc luckv .inel cm outlast 
that vulnciable moment beloie, violenee vou tan save 
youiself It IS .i gieal help if ve^u tan cjuieklv becc'ine 
awaie ol the dilTeient si/e aiiei weight of the enemv But 
often this avvaieness has not helpeel me with Ria Women 
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are apt to lake one’s rage as a sign of passion. I have no 
idea whether or not the> arc right in this. But I do knov/ 
that after violence there was always ininiite peace between 
us, and when the rage was controlled tlie worm ale further 
into our lo\e. T^’hai night, 1 recall quite tleaih, iiiy rage 
was saved bv rerneinljeriiig that she had been sleeping 
for a long time, and was therefore not responsible for her 
disinieiest. 1 know I did not accept this as an excuse, but 
iny rage did. Some years ago, when oirr sweet eldest child, 
now nine, was six months old, I was playirrg with her on 
the bed one morning, and she had been laughing as I 
had made her bob up and down on the nral tress. Sird- 
dcnlv, owing, 1 suppose, to some carelessness on my part, 
she hit her head on the bedpost. She was drrnibforrnded 
lor a moment, .uid therr she began to scream. Sire was 
not hurt. Ria had scerr what had happened, ajnd she 
called me a sadist. She said something like *)ou should 
never have heconre a father’, and she was drawirrg me 
on until inv bloc^d began to bcril. Later on slie said she 
was only leasing, but 1 was so angi) that I didn’t notice 
this anti took her seiiouslv. Nothing happerrcxl until she 
came o\er to the bed to put a fresh napkin orr the baby. 
Whilst she did this she let fl) another remark against me: 
‘You deserve a better father’, she said to the child. For a 
moment I stood cpiite motionless, then sucldenl\ I burst 
out and hit her cm the neck. I know that \ou tan kill 
rabbits bv hitting them orr the jieck. But at that moment 
T didn’t realise, or have tirrre to renect, that the neck is a 
dangeroirs spen. She fell over, and her eves corrvulsed. "l ire 
baby looked on calmly, perhaps slightly fright cried, whilst 
1 became filled with terrible fear. I had suddenly wokc'ir 
up from this coma of rage, and ran to the bathrerom to 
fetch water and a flannel. For some time T was full of 
anguish arrd then, slowly Ria legarned her composure. 
The worst was to tolhrw. She said with a terrible fcai 


that this might happen 
and her talk brand^^ 


I would murder her, 
iitial murderer. My 





rages are not as frequent anymore, but when I get them 
I still am frightened of them. Only to become wiser will 
help me. Only wisdom can kill the desire foi icvengc. 

fhe next morning Ria asked me in detail what Klein 
had said. 1 told her eveiy thing, including the little 1 had 
learnt about Fawkes. 



It \v IS noH quilt cU u thit nc\t tint \vc saw I iwkcs 
in the Cafe we would talk to him We wcit always on the 
lookout foi new fiituds (sptcidl\ Ria lo h i\c a lot 
ot fiitnds piovjdts a intasuit of safety to a turliukiit 
in Ullage It s a hist ud to insecuiit) Ria, though \tiv 
siiong hid in instiiKtive feeling foi inst(iiiit\ All the 
doois of oui house haxe no k(\s flies weie iheie svhen 
we mo\td in but gi idu ilh tluv hive disippc ued llie 
sime with euphouds and desks Iheie is not one plate 
111 the house whtie one f ui keep a seciet Wlicn Rn went 
to bed beloie 1 did she ilw i\s kept the dooi open Vnd 
m i most simple wn this feeling ot iiiseeuiitv has Ixeii 

tiuisleiied to the ehilditn When tliev hist hid lluii own 

loom the elooi sv is kept open so tint Rii eould hen 
them betui when the\ eiieel Now lhe\ loo keep then 
tlooi open It night 

I his teeliiig ot lustinclive iiiseeuiilN w is a miv 
impou lilt ktv to Ivi i s chiiietci It w is this which later 
on ( Hised the lompluc ibnegilion ot pin ley tiom oui 
life so th It estis eld id Inc ime known lo the ])ublie 
she hid ci.e iteel out of oui liiends llowtsti tenible this 
pioeess ot hei lift w is whieh was to di ig liei down with 
the foiee oi i whnipool it s\as in ketpiiig with hti 
eharietei She hid integiits 

One night we went to the C ilt i lillle t uliei thin 

usu d We wen lioth in i stile ot eveiltmeiil When 

SOUK thing whieh one knows is going to h ippeii is in any 
w IV reined to ph isuie one bttomes (xcited In this 
sute ol uiticipitjon one is iii\uiibl> u the point of 
most Kute sensibilitv so th U one plus ones senses to 
then full powcT ot enjovment One It ives the best inoistl 
till last inel tiies to mike oneseli late lot a peison one 



looks forward to meeting with great joy. Ria and I went 
for a walk before going to the Cafe that evening, with 
the rcsnlt of our arriving instead of later, earlier than 
usual. The friend we were seeking, however, was already 
ill his usual place. I noticed at once that he had not yet 
started to cat, and felt pleased at this as it showed that 
our little walk of diversion had not been in vain. 

‘lie’s only Just got here’, 1 said to Ria. 

‘What shall we do?’ she empiirecl. 

It was up to me to make the approach to him, and I 
went straight up to his table. Ria followed me. 1 can 
plan actions very well, but alwavs get lost w’hcn I start 
speaking. I’ve nevei been able to overcome this, r.vcn 
now, except with one or tw'o people, 1 am still clumsy 
in my speech. 

‘You aie Aaron Fawkes. Klein has told me about you’. 

‘Yeah. He's told me about you too. Sit down’, he said, 
half rising liom iiis cliair. He said an extra ‘how d’you do’ 
to Ria before sitting down again. 

Tie had a charming smile, a smile of real kindliness, 
such as one sometimes finds in older ^vomen whose life 
has been nicely fiilhlled by a happy marriage, money 
and children. 1 he only difference was that Aaron’s smile 
had somelliing shv about it, wdiich one didn’t notice 
after a while. 

‘W'e’vc seen you about for a long time, and w-c couldn’t 
make out \vhat nationality you were. It’s that liavarian 
jacket you wear. But you’re Anieiican, Klein says’. 

‘Yeah, sure’, he said. A moment later he asked: ‘Have 
you eaten?’ 

‘No. Not yet’. 

•What'll you have?' he asked. He passed Ria the menu. 

Ria gave me a short look of asionishmcnl , and smiled 
a little. I could see that Finvkes was \ciy sensitive to 
people’s reactions, for as Ria smiled lie played with his 
lips, as some people do to hide that lhe\ arc being hurt. 
In fact Ria had smiled because 1 had told a blatant lie. 
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Wc had eaien an hour ago. But P'awkcs thought she was 
smiling at something about him, probably his teeth. 

'J’m not very hungry tonight'. Ria said. ‘I’ll just have 
a plate of soup and a cold drink. I'm thirsty rather than 
hungiy'. 

We'd eaten lish, so 1 had the same and Fawkes gave 
our order with his. Here is a further detail of truth to 
which 1 was too blind to react at the time. Had Ria not 
been inteiested in creating a good impression on Fawkes, 
she would have instantly called me a pig for trying to 
eat twice that night. I'o have inoie food to overcome 
embarrassment would not have been a strong enough 
reason to prevent her from insulting me in front of a 
stranger. 1 don't think IVe ever met a woman who could 
offend more rinlilessly than Ria. But l)ccause it pleased 
her that night sl)e only smiled a little, telling me theieby 
that she approved ancl was in league with my game. 

'Fo eat ^^ith someone is to establish a kind of intiimuN. 
That’s why, no doubt ejuile subconsciously, Ria had even 
liked the idea of eating again, even if it meant a second 
meal that night. She was ceitainh the only one to enjoy 
it, lot as soon as the food was served 1 could see that 
Fawkes was embarrassed to eat in front of us. Fheie arc 
people who avoid society because they possess certain 
uiifoi tunate imjrediments. Fhere are those who get violent 
hiccups, which make their eyes piorrucic and their nose 
look like an old potato. There are people who break 
wind at the sight ol cheese. 'Fhere is a lady 1 know wdio 
sutlers from a strange depre^ssion. She has lived retired in 
her charming apart merit for twenty )ears. She never goes 
out, and she avoids seeing her servant at meal times. She 
has read about the dining-room of the mad King laidwdg 
of Bavaria which had a table that was lowered into the 
kitchens ancl was pulled up laden with food, so that no 
vServant nc*eded to attend. 'Fo possess such a coniraj)tion 
has become the diearn of her life. 

1 mention ibc'sc asides if only to hint at some cxplana- 





lion of Fawkes’ method of eating. By the time Ria and I 
had finished our hot soup, Fawkes had eaten exactly one 
half of a medium-si/ed potato. The tieatmint he gave to 
that potato has to be described to be believed. He twisted 
it and turned it, fust with his knife, then with his folk. 
Then he dug each of these culinaiv instiumcnts into it. 
One assumed he wanted to piove two things: (a) that 
the potato was dead, and (!>) tluu the potato was soft. 
Having no doubt a most suspuious mind, he seemed bent 
on pioviiig these two facts seveial mote times to himself, 
lie then proceeded to cut up the potato into at least 
twenty very small pieces, wheieaftei he picked up each 
piece sepaiateh on his folk, once moie examining it all 
ovci, sometimes manijmlating it lound with his foik, 
sometimes holding his foik still and moving his head, 
beioie actually [lutting it into his mouth Then he cliewcd 
each ot the Pieces with as mam maslu alions as I would 
need to devoiu a whole steak B\ and Luge 1 don’t caie 
how a man eats, as long as he does not lob the act of 
eating ol the di<>nit\ ot tin cailh. \11 food has to giow^ 
and as long as one cats vMth some kind of dignits, one’s 
giati tilde ioi the nni.ule docs noi have to be discussed. 
In the same wav one feels outiagcd at the sight oi blatant 
ingiatitiide. 

What made tins opciation ot c iling la i tvtn longei 
was his talk 1 his iiuiedible picket ol tood. as >oon as 
food appealed on the table, lost all his shvnes', ot manner 
and talk. 

‘^ou know whcie 1 live, clout vou-’ he a^k(d me. 

Khin hadn’t told me lie must have assumed T knew. 

‘No, 1 don’t’. 1 said. 

‘Uhv. light opposite vou Of couise vou know, dem’t 
vou^ ITaven'i vou evei seen me come out of inv house?’ 

‘Have > 011 ""’ I asked Ria 

‘I’ve seen him in oui load seveial times, but 1 didn’t 
know he lived iheie’. 

‘I unn>’, he said, hall closing his eves, and ciuestioning 



his tniiii of thought. (At this point he started to attack 
the potato). ‘Sure you’ve seen me’, he went on, in a tone 
of charming flattery. ‘Why, I’ve seen you come out of your 
place a dozen times. So you must have seen me'. 

He was half smiling whilst he thus rationalised, like a 
child whicli plays hide and seek, and thinks if it can see 
you, you can sec it too. 

‘Well I’m very sorry, but until you told me jusl now I 
simply didn’t know where you lived. Now you’ve told me, 
nund you, it’s somelunv quite obvious to me that you 
live opposite us. You never know when you are getting ill, 
but once you arc stricken with fever you often remember 
when it started’. I said. 

‘Yeah, quite. I’m sure, though, you’ve seen me’. 

Ria and I laughed at his stubborn insistence. 

‘O.K. We’ve seen you dozens of times, and of course 
we knew all the time where you lived. Docs that make 
you feel any better?’ Ria said. 

‘Yeah, of course you did’. 

I wanted to ask him whether there was anything the 
matter with his potato, but thinking he was old enough 
to find out for himself, refrained from doing so. 

‘Now what else do we know about him that we won’t 
tell?’ Ria asked me, beginning to make fun of him. 

‘Where did you learn German?’ I asked. ‘You seem to 
speak it very well. I’ve noticed >ou alwa\s speak German 
to Klein’. 

'A her sicker. Ich hab ja in Oesireich gelebl*. 

‘Did \ou live there during the war?’ J wanted to know. 
I was curious about his Bavarian jacket. In England only 
an arrogant, insensitive German would wear such a 
jacket. 

‘And where the hell did you get this ugly jacket?’ I 
asked. 

‘Wliat’s the matter with it? Don’t you like it? It’s 
wunderbar, rneinst du nichtT 

He broke every now and then into German, which was 



really quite unnecessaiy. 1 think he thought it would 
impress Ria, but 1 don’t think it did. 1 nevei discussed 
language with hei, but 1 am sine she liked only good 
stiong speech. To bicak into foieign language is alwa)s 
an afiectation. 

‘I think it’s a hoirible jacket. The Nazis icvised all 
mediaeval costumes, and befoie the wai hall of Gcnnany 
was walking aiouiul m them on t lie it ofl unifoim days’. 

\1brr 

‘Did ’you li\e o\ei time dining the wat"’ 1 asked once 
moie. 

‘\eah, j^ait ol the ua*. x\nd aftti the uai’. 

‘1 lowc’ 

*I ^\as o\ei iheu uith the GS iUm\ Non don't think 
1 was lighting lot the bloodv Geiniaii'^, do > 011 "' 

‘Why not It’s possible*. 

He was p lirile otlciuled, and il su\td him nghl for 
gning all these cnpiu twists to hi-, answeiN tO nn (pies- 
tioiis. But I hadn’t icalh lucant to lunt him b> this 
leniatk. 

‘Do \ou liki Don (riovanni-' he suddenh asked 

J had luvti sun llu ojxia neiilui ha'* Ria 

‘I'm' jusL made a tccotding ol it o\ei in Vienna It’s 
the gieali'st opcia that's e\ti Inin wiitnn What di> sou 
think ol it-’ 

‘r\e iicNci seen it But A\hat l\c Ir lul of il I like 
\eiv rniuh’. 

‘Of (oinse souse sien u’, lu said ‘sou le kidding'. 

He put dosMi his loik so that he tonld use his kft h, nd 
to sii]>poit his thcsl s\hilst he lauLdud It was a ll.Uteiing 
laughiei: latliei than a mocking one Onie nioie lu‘ plased 
that game of dishcliesing one 

‘\Vh> sou's e piobabls licwid it so mans times sou diui't 
want to talk about it’. 

I noticed he was wealing a lubhei hand lound his 
wiist, just an oidinais lubbei band On the louith 
lingei ol his left hand Ir' woic a s\edding iing. 
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‘Aie you married?’ Ria asked him. 

*\ eah’. 

‘Where’s \our wife?’ 

‘She’s dead’. 

Ria’s mastei) of ‘putting her foot in’ was unfailing. It 
was a joke between us, and whencvci she did this she 
diooped hei lower lip in a stance of naughtiness which 
was quite chaiming. 1 his time, howevei, I did not daie 
look at hei. I w\is afiaid I would stait giggling, and I 
iould not think of a funnv lemaik to make which would 
ha\e given us the excuse to laugh. Foitunately Fawkes 
did not notice our inomentais cinbairassment. 

‘What sort ol loom have >oii got?’ 1 asked him. 

‘Oh, it's maivellous. Ccnti*il heating, it’s alwavs warm. 
Boiling watei an\ time of the day, thick caipets, and the 
landloid comes in at night to tuck me in. Just lovelv*. In 
between the funnv stietches of speech he gave oil yelps 
of cndeaiing laughtei. 

‘lire tiouble is, though, he contes back in when I'm 
asleep to read mv mail and look thiough my papers. W^har 
do vou think, eh?’ 

‘What should I think? I think you’ie a liickv lellow’, 
I said 

‘Suie I’ve got a lousv room It’s a loom where vou can 
freeze to death even in sumnu r, it smells, it’s duty as 
hell, and the bloodv landloid, a great big fat slob, actuallv 
gOLS into ni) room when I’m not theie to read ni) mail. 
I’m moving. Know anv thing?’ 

‘No, I don’t’. I said. 

In London people at one lime weie always asking you 
for rooms, even when they didn’t want to move. I’m talk- 
ing of the time when there was an acute housing shoiiage, 
when vou (ouldn’t get a loom foi monev, and eveivbody 
asked cvcrvbodv else whethci they knew ol anything. 
People like lo change their clothes, th(‘ir flats, their looms, 
in fact anv thing vou can think of, and if things arc dilli 
cult and iluy can’t change these things, they like the 



idea of changing bcLlci even than change itself lhats 
why he asked, too He was obviousl) cjuuk to sense the 
national mood 

‘You’ll be able to find something ahight’, Ria said 
‘1 11 ask some of oin friends 

‘1 hanks’, he said He half closed his c\cs as he said this 
and he spoke to her with a soft, intimate voice, as he 
had done when he had said an e\tja ‘how d’\ou do’ to hci 
He ob\iously had diffeient \oiecs foi different people 

B\ now he had eaten about ton picks of his potato, and 
one could see that he was never geiing to finisli his meal 
In fact, foi all the time I knew lawkes, he never finished 
a meal fven ivhen \ou gave him a fiuit drop, he’d only 
take a few lieks at it and then dispose of it somewhere 
\nd vet the stiange fad is th it voii wouldn’t have called 
him a small eatet He alw i)s oicleicd a big meal, but by 
the tunc he fncl cKvouicd a couple of beans, the rest of 
his food Was d)iel It was a meanness in him vhich made 
him eat like that \nd it w is ihit ‘•niie steiling cjualitv in 
him which made eoiudsation with him unsatisfactory He 
would give onlv bits and pieces of kimsell and dug voii 
in the libs when he a^kiel vou (pitsiions about vouiself 

Ills staccato cjuestions and the wav he came 
baek several tiin s to eeitain points in the come is.ition, 
ceitanilv cieated the impiessioii th il he v\as a piolouncl 
and niteiestnig peison Ihis im))iession w is finthei borne 
out bv the veiv c|ueslions he asked which at fust seemed 
epnte uinclated to one anothei but whuli to him ^ eic 
entiielv ronneded In a svstem of most acute and jno 
found nitclligenee He hid a luithei (pialitv of the tiulv 
intellige'nt man In oidei not to intimidate vou with his 
supeiioi knowledge, he would alwavs insist on giving v^^ti 
at least the bent lit o\ the doubt, oi he would even ciedit 
vou with knowledge vou did not possess \astv people 
c in do this loo ^oll can pi nit knowledge into the hi iin 
oi a vain pcison then eonstiuet an aigument, make them 
take one lalse stej), and del it mate these veiv now plant'' 



with II \iciousncss that leaves this plot of brain barren for 
the rest of its life. UiiLinaginativc people, too, can imply 
greater knowledge in others than they possess. They 
imagine (his process will be equally used for their beiieht, 
so that there arises an agreeable concord of knowledge 
which does not e^^ist at all. But Aaron P awakes was not 
at all ietle\ivc in tliat sense, ffeie w^as a man, ovcr- 
burdeired with real knowledge, in a tragic frame of mind, 
sirrcc he wms >oung and already a widower, clanrouting for 
oieudship. That last fact was immediately apparent to 
us both b\ (he warm rtrantrci in which he had greeted us, 
in the drarnring plasfulncss of his con\ersa(ion, and in 
his irrsisteirce on pa^ing for out soup. On our wav home 
Ria and I rental ked to each other that we had not uotired 
what evacth was wuong with his month. I siip])Ose il a 
w’olf do<‘s not attack vou, \ou are not aware ot its sharp 
teeth. Vf a ceitain point of social intimaev, cweivbodv 
forgets even body’s faults. We w^eie veiv ph ased to h«i\e 
met him. 

Ihc earth i'^ divided bv vvat(*i, and man uses ships and 
Inidgcs and acpiediuts to link rip the land. Oihei than in 
Inst love, when man and woman join to lonn an isl.ind, 
men and w'omen make links wdth one anoiher, and use 
each othc -1 as biiclgos to reach new vistas of the wot Id. 
'lire bridge of the great llrinkci and tire gu.u aiiist, everv- 
bodv traverses sooner oi later. Some consliucl smaller 
bridges, for fewti people, others Ixnld linv wooden bridges 
across a Iriook, to be used In ihtmselves onh. 1 inenlioii 
this sim[)lv to serve honestv in writing down niv Inst 
impressions of \aion Jawkes. I rvanicd to be Klein’s 
friend, dh.it is the onlv budge I was con>tnicting (hat 
night. But OIK alwavs fc>ige(s when constiuMing these 
bridges that odici pc-ople can use them too. 



Nothing c\cpt biutality can be adiievtd in told bloocb 
and I think the scheinci is a biuul peison Ihcic ait 
dci^rets of brntalit) as thcic aie man) wavs of killing flies, 
but finidarnen tails the schtmei is biutal as the flv is dead 
alter It has bttn kdkd \on can hit at a flv ivhuh iriitatcs 
\()u, and voii will piobabh miss ^ on tan hit it in flight 
and alieadv \oii aic scluming a little btcaust von in 
stinctivclv anluipitt Us <ouist whuli )(m Liv to intcrccjit 
\ou tan wait nnlil the flv his scttltd on some moist speck 
within >oin it at h. and vou wail inilil is has sucked up 
the speck lilts its liont leg^ to cltaii Us tinv Hunk J lien, 
thinking tin' flv is oil giiaid vou swipe at it But the leal 
stIuriRi wdl wait until he has studied the ino\cmcnts of 
a flv foi some lime He will let it fl> olf, kneiwing it will 
most piobablv ictuiu I his tltmciu of the gambit 
hstinatts the sc lie me i and shupens his wits He v\ill wail 
in the simt posilioii loi an\ leiigih oi time his hand 
poised foi attuk. but keeping this hand poised long 
tnough foi the flv to think it is ])nl ot its sinioundings 
One talse move nid the fl\ wins Us life I he hunt must 
not excite him He must cone eiiii ale onl on killing the 
fl) He kills at the exact moment when the llv finall) Ousts 
him, liking his hand foi in aiea to cxploie 11 it v\eic 
eas) to be build, even man ceiulel be a sclicmci 

When 1 came back fiom Scotland in June loin )eais 
ago, \aion lawles was siting in oui house He had had 
tin the 1 dilfuulLics vMlh his wi etc lied lindloid, and we 
had plenty of loom to pul him up As 1 ve said, it v\asn l 
e isv in tliose davs to find a loom in 1 ondon 

Oin house is laigt aiicf uneomloit ible It gels vei) x^old 
in the w Intel, when the discomloil gets woise but in 
summei the huge looms with then evei open doois allow 



a kind of publu fiecdoin foi c\er}one who enters There 
IS nothing private about the place, iheie is novvhcie for 
\ou to be alone The fiunituic, for the most pail, is 
shoddv, and this allows the \isitoi cither to be careless or 
awkvvaid No clegaiue has been achieved in a single cc:)incr 
of the house It was aliight for Rii, but onlv lime has 
given me some kind of affection for the place li didn’t 
disturb Ria She was completely uncieativc alrout the 
house No( that she had bad taste It was simply tint 
ihat element to v\hich one applies taste in living was 
complelelv lacking in hci 

Aaron v\as she ping in the large spue beclioom lie had 
moved his stuff in, liiu his cases wcien t unpacked I he) 
lem lined like tint foi some time, although the cases were 
open, and all Ins belongings v\cu scattered in an hinhol) 
mess’ about the loom 1 mean this expression quite liter 
allv Shoes weu standing on his linen shuts either dntv 
or unfolded, were hanging over the side of one suitcase, 
looking like the dead in a diifting lifebou Ills books wcie 
in untich heaps on the flooi some hing f icc downwards, 
then pages spicadcagled There was no ch in oi (id) 
corner anv where Whencvei I see icil nnudiiuss, I 
adinne it I have an old fashioned iispcd for the Bohe 
mian a kind of romantic respect I once leul soincuheic 
tint Bohemians are bad icvcdulionaiics because ihev feel 
neitfui enniitN tow iids soeielv noi m i\ the) claim anv 
allegiance to it Ibis phiase lias a veiv special appeal lo 
me, uh\ 1 don t (piite know It must hi\e something 
to do with m\ own piivate sense ol c \ik I, ich) detest 
the idea of belonging 

I ihoiight at fiisl that \aion s unlidincss v\ is a bohe 
mian qualitv iii him and a generous gestuic I here were 
good things hing on the floor Xnieiicaiis vei> often have 
a strange sense of w isle afioiil them which one can easily 
mistake for geneiosil' Quit^ frankly I was a bii confused 
about his untidiness If it was bohemian then it was no 
good without a Bohciniin Because lawkcs didn’t look 



bohemian. His hands were clean, his trousers were pressed, 
he always wore a tic. I once knew a man wlio possessed 
only one suit and one shirt. He washed his shirt every 
night, and he pressed his suit every morning. He always 
looked smart, and I am sure that no-one ever detected 
the reason for his intense nervousness. Clotlics protect 
one, and the more clothes one possesses the more pro- 
tected one feels. Fawkes was obviously a one-suit man. He 
possessed more clothes, but he only kept one set dean. 
Perhaps that is why he had his Bavarian outfit. You 
don’t have to clean or iron leather jerkins or those fancy 
coats. 

There was something quite incongruous about Fawkes 
and Iiis untidiness, and I discovered the clue to it all 
when a few daVvS later, after I had returned, I was talking 
to him in his room, and picking up odd bits and pieces 
of his possessions to look at. 1 found a photograph at the 
bottom oi one ol his boxes. It was badly bent across one 
of the corners, and the folding mark struck right across 
the picture. It \vas a picture of E. She looked as if she had 
been struck out. 

‘What d*>ou got there?' he asked. ‘Leminc sec'. 

I gave him the photograph. I noticed he didn't try to 
bend it back. 

‘Doir't bend it back, or the f . . . . thing will break. 
Wouldir't matter nruch 'cause it’s a lousy photograph any- 
way, bill’s the only one I got of her’. 

It was half past cle\en in the morning, and he was still 
in bed. He had a pullover on. He looked terrible in the 
morning. His dark stubble didn't grow long enough to 
make his face daik. It made it grey. He gave the photo- 
graph back to me. I didn’t know whai to do with it, so 
1 (hopped it back into tire box. He saw’ me drop it back 
into the box, and didn't wince. 

The fact that he didn’t cverr wince w’hcn he saw’ me 
drop the piclnve of his dead wife made me \ciy sad. He 
was holding himself back, in a nranh way, I thought, and 
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thereby made me look small and feel awkward. I didn’t 
know what to do with myself alter that, and 1 left the 
room. Just as 1 went out he smiled at me. I smiled back 
to show him I had undeistood that he had foigiven me. It 
must have been my thinking about this little incident 
that soon after explained to me hi> stiaiigc untidiness 
and his la/v wa) of living. 

lie was still living wuth his dead wife. It is quite absuid 
to imagine that w^e stop living with people once thf) 
have died. My fathei still has not visited the grave of one 
of his biotheis whom he hated. This is quite consistent 
with oui instinct to suivive. We will not accept death. So 
wh) shouldn’t Aaion have gone on living with E.? 1 hat’s 
whv he had said ')cah’ when Ria had asked him in the 
Cafe whethci he was maiiied. 

What people sav is ilie love the> feel foi someone who 
has just died is invaiiablv admiiation, which they mistake 
for love. One admiies a dead peison One adrniies them 
for having reached death, foi having withstood the whole 
onslaught of living, the onslaught on theii soft bodies, and 
for now having concluded then life. Then life, how^cver 
disgusting their conduct mav have been, suddenh assumes 
shape. The foim of then life becomes beautiful. It is 
onl) when a man fights despciatel) foi his own sinvival 
that he hates tlie dead. But this, when his tuin comes, 
makes him even moie beautiful. No. The dead aic alwavs 
beautiful, and it is not sui prising therefoic that F. went 
on being Aaion’s biidc. 

So he lived with her wdiilst she was disintegrating in the 
eaiih. Theie wms dccav about the loom. That w\is it. I’d 
mistaken it for untidiness. Lveiv thing was left to lot, 
everything looked dead, uninhabited, even the bed. When 
)ou went into liis room in the moining before he had 
woken up )ou saw his head covered by the sheet, and his 
bod) was covered with dishevelled blankets and dirty 
laundry. He slept with the sheet right over his head, so 
that no part of him was uncovered. Was he not using the 
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sheet as a shroud? I think a shroud is a holy garment. 
It IS the skin men give you for youi last protection. Aaron 
was using the sheet as a shioud to share the sensation of 
death with his dead biide. 
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VII 


I must say Aaion lawkes was a most pleasant fellow about 
the house. He was a chaiming guest. He had a nice, impel - 
ceptible qualiu about his behavioui. He wasn’t theie 
unless he wms asked. E\ei\ time wc had a meal, w^e had 
esj)eciall) to in\ite him to ha\e it with us, which shoA\e<l 
that he had a constant appicciation of us. and a feeling 
of giatitude. 1 like apjneciation and giatilnde, and I oilen 
legiet leiiibh nn lack of them. He ivas still in bed when 
I left foi the oflue in tlie moining, and unless I saw him 
at dinnei in the esening I used not to see him until latei 
on in the Cafe wheie w’e still went cvei> night to seal 
ofl the da). He wms oilen with Ivlcin, and we saw nioie 
of Klein and got to knenv him well. He olien came to oiii 
house aliei the Cate dosed at midnight. Out kitchen be- 
came a warm, w’ondeiful, ali\c plate. Both Aaion and 
Klein lo\cd our kitchen. 1 icmemlier ledecoiating it. 
painting the walls daik blue and the wooduoik cieam. 
\Vhen it W’as all finished Ria got \ers dcpiessed and asked 
me wheiher I thought the place might still be the same 
as befoic. Wc Aveie both lealh liighlencul the Inst time 
Klein came in altei that. He walked round the loom once 
oi twice, as it to inaik time befoie giMUg his opinion. 
7 hen he said: 

‘Hni. Charming’. 

Winch ol coinse tv as the last thing the place was. 

*ht ({o(h srlioii, Aaion asked him in a peisiiasi\e 

tone ol Aoicc. 'It’s painted daik because oi the kids. You 
can’t sec then diit^ bands op tlie wmH’. 

‘\ow" that IS nice'’ Klein said to A\aion, ‘Xoav 1 like it. 
Mind \ou, Vd lai lathcx see their bands on the Avail. I 
love childicn’s diit niaiks. But noAv >oirvc said that I’ll 
always imagine their hands behind the p.iinl’. 
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Ht took off his coat and hung it ovci the back of the 
chair I ht way he did this, nol taking any inoit notice 
of the room, icassuicd us that nothing had been spoilt 

1 he conversations dining these late night sessions weic 
a gieat delight Klein told maivtllous stones in which he 
cksenbed things with gieat pueisioii and wit 'Whenevci 
thcie w IS a slight pause \ non pioiiipted him to tell this 
oi tint stoiv, lo 1 elate this oi th«i! incident With these 
piomptings \aion alw i\s of coinse put himself into the 
pictine Its a funns thing that to this div 1 hue people 
who piompt odieis to ull stones uid who go on pioinpt 
mg tlnm dunng the telline Vt the time it w is je iloiiss 
111 m> put I A\ IS ]i iloiis ol Vnoii foi lining had a p isi 
with Klein a nc h pist is In w is giving ns lo undci 
stuid I lies hid tiavell^d to vinous couiilnes logetliei 
ihcv hid seen each othci foi long penods even d ly foi a 
long tim hid I thought i multitude ol fntnds in 

lommon Klein give 1 nekcs greit Uiruie in those eulv 
cli\s \nd even time ra\ kes piompted Klein to ti 11 a 
Sion using liini is his ston lellei I fck moie jealous 
whilst inoit ol then gieu uoild u is being levelled I atei 
on I nolKcd thit this piompiing ev is i Ii ihit of lawkes 
He was alw ns doing it in oidei to give one the feeling 
of e\iib(iinee vhuh mule erne tilk moie moie fieelv 
too ficelv at tunes ITc w is the pioinptti and the uidicnce 
It the s une tiin/ Vaion u illv h ul i v\ondeilul teehnujiu 
for telling stones Vll he lueeUd w is soi i^i)iie to tell ii cm 
I sav leehnujiie nol bee iiise 1 w nn to be sni istu lu un 
w n ITc It illv did seiuielhin^ whilst ht w is sitting theie 
and piompiing whieh mule one loi^ci tint he hudlv 
spoke U ill ind vet one kit tint he avis so ven imuh 
coinucted with the stones one liend tint he too coiilel 
Invc told them 

Iheie IS no doubt tint it w is because ot Klein tint 
Aaion qincklv stiode into tlie eentie of out lift I e in 
spe ik best foi unsclf lieu though tu>w Rn his gone I 
must spe ik k)r hei too One u div ulies mou often than 



one admits on one's judgment o£ othci people s judg- 
ments As tdi as fawkes’ mtegiitj was tonceined, we lelica 
on kltin \s fai as his honest) was (oiicerncd, we lelicd 
on Klein As far, e\tn, as his saint) was concerned, we 
lelicd on Klein Klein ga\e him all the unwiitten and 
unasked foi itfcienccs What 1 liked best about Fawkes 
though was that he gave ns Klein 1 temeinber the in 
luiineiable coiiseisations I had with Ria at ihe tune about 
Klein Klein was an enoinious mosaic we weic conslTuci 
iiig, for which \aion btought us a hundud new pieces 
e\(r\ cla\ 

We Icaini fiom Klein that foi the past \cu Aaioii had 
been in a distiessed state of mind, piesumabl> as a icsiilt 
ol t’s dcatli I wo oi three >eais ago his lavoiiiite biother 
had eommitted suicide and Klein was ttiidied thit Aaion 
was follow iiiit stibeonscioiis pattein which might lead 
him to a similai end Vs soon as he staited li\ing in otii 
house this depiession appealed to subside ind we lelt 
immeiiseh giatihed at thi> tianstoi mation Klein, of 
couise had a lot to do with this He had no (hildien of 
his own and he was apt to look upon Viion as a son 
Vaions fathei livid in Ameiica lemoved from him bv 
thiee thousand miles and old age He was i man ot over 
eights, i banker a min h Vaion desenbed him eon 
eeined onlv with the tiadition of his famous ien beats, the 
Tawkts which he spent all his life to tiphohr \s I think 
of It now theie was almost a touch ot Knama/ov in 
Aaion s lelationship witli Klein Had they not both been 
aftei r ■* I he stoiv ends at hei death but more likel) than 
not then bond of fiicndship was after wauls stiengthened 
b> the love thev had had in common foi the same woman 

It was e]uitc natuial for Aaion to look to me somehow 
to icplate his dead brothei Since I have no brother it was 
a new experience for me to be taken feji one. Apparcnil) 
I even looked like his biothci, and this, as well as the 
fact that Aaron liked me soon made ni) resemblance to 
his brother greater than it possibly could have been The 
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dead don’t stand a chance against the living Without the 
image of the icsuiiection Christ would have been for 
gotten long ago 

If 1 became Aaions biothei, what about RkI'' \ou can 
not take )our Inothei’s wife I had no light even to 
suspect Aaion Was he not still in the thiocs of grief foi 
1 's deatlP Was he likeh to heal his wound b) seeking 
new love 1 did not suspeet him at the time of attempt 
ing to make new conepiests On the eoiniarv, I distinctlv 
le member ni) desiie to tell him to tiy and find a wonnn 
to love hut I nevd mentioned this to him because I 
thought to do so was indeluate in view of 1 s leeent 
death Iheie is a iidiculous note in m\ chan, inspiied bv 
Aaron at the tune 

I he^ essential diflcienee between animals and human 
beings IS that v\hcii tlie for me i get wounded thev become 
feioeiou ai • \ attack Hum in being Ineoine all soft 

and gentle f piefei the icaetion ol the animal 

I indulged It the time in helping \aion oveicomc his 
depression I he slightest sign oJ aggiessjon tioin hin» was 
an indu ilion of oin success 

I like clean rut things from enstal to decisions I also 
hive a weakness foi ohstssions When 1 dunk vvatei I 
alwa\s im igiiK I im in the descit lo stop invsell bemi 
dunking fast and to excess I ihiiik of i eoipsL in the 
well and th U the watci is polluted I still dunk moie 
than mv thnsi i<e|unes te^ be <]iKnehcd bee mse in the 
moment of any obsession one inugine'' one is filled with 
so iniuh power that one is immune to niv thing Not to 
keep an eve on one s health is to he blind (^uiie so I 
am alw i\s loo bus\ wiili m\ sinpid mind denng one tiling, 
and one thing oiilv to think of am thing else I could give 
tlo/cns of e\am|>les of mv mode of behaviom nid thev 
would all point to this failing in mt whuh makes me so 
blind 

Whilst I was living to help \aion, I had no idea that 
he at the same time was tiving to help me There, }ou 



can see how blind I was Do \ou know I did not discover 
until a \eai latei that Aaion had conic into oui house in 
order to help us-* \es Klein told me a )eai latei 

RealU sensitive people have got ^onie thing which I 
should love to possess 1 hcv have the powei to assess a 
situation ai a glance, to suiiuise, simpl> to leel the whole 
situation between two oi moie people Great eondiutois 
can close their ejes and heai ihc slightest discoid ol an\ 
iiisiiument Ihiis Aaron must have heaid the discoids ot 
oui mairiage, and he lesolved to tome and live in oui 
house to help us stav togethei I cannot say v\hat paili 
culai discoids so fiightencd him to take this course It is 
but anoihei aspect ot ni\ blindness which pi events me 
fiom seeing m>stlf as otheis see me 
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\ III 


Tvt said tarliu on that oms uas a tuibulcnl maniagc 
Ria and 1 came fioin dilfcicnt backgiounds and ue ncsti 
succeeded in ovciconiinii this di\cisii) llu details of our 
badvgiounds arc uninipoitajit to oui slow Suihec it foi 
me to sa\ that mine Has stiut and orderh <ind Ria s kind, 
good, endoHtd uith gualci love A stiut backgiound 
makes one opposed to all others because of tlu veiy 
n Uuif of its stupid selhshiiess I know all about this now, 
but it IS too late loi me to s\\ iHoh iii\ piide I should 
have spat it out long av> 

1 icincmbci Ria s fathei asking me btfoie hc vveie 
maiiied ' ' Kn 1 was auaie ol tlu gie it diflcrencc in 
out backgioiuids Vs fai is 1 lemenibei I elidii 1 give a 
paitunlai ansuti but simplv biiished it aside vMth ‘ve> 
or It doesn t seem to mattei to me T mention this Ik 
e.iuse i( seems signifie.int to me lo lenunihei the c|iuslion 
nem altheingh m\ insuci lo it at the time was vague and 
iinimpot taut Seiisualitv is apt to make one blinil to 
wisdom 

I knem now that ouis \\ is i m image ol levolt I hue 
alHa\s been a lelxl ind liom as fai haek as I can 
icnumbei 1 lehelled aginist ihe iwo nsii il things, 
authoiii> and eonveniion I lememlxi c[nite eleailv the 
iielKulons innovinee of erne of oin maids when I lefusoe! 
to feteh 1 ehisiti fiom the kiteheii I was peih. ps foni 
vcais old at ihe tune and six simplv askiel me ‘Would 
vou like lo go to the kitehen to fetch ihc diistei - I 
though (oi a moment and I lenumhei being epiite aw ne 
at the lime of ihe ehoue 1 Ind beloie me I eoiild siv 
‘ves oi ‘no Aflei all I hid not been commanded I said 
hio , and she got angiv She woiildn t lei me into the 
kitchen 111 ) fivouiite place ten about a week But no 
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one and nothing has ever obscured my freedom of choice, 
although I have been guilty thousands of times of follow- 
ing convention rather than taking an unpopular decision. 
But never, never without feeling guilty. 1 think everybody 
is alike in this, else we would all spend our time spitting 
into each other’s faces. 

I can substantiate how true my feeling of revolt was 
in marrying Ria. The first time 1 met her, I thought she 
was very ugly. She was untidy, dirty, slovenly dressed. At 
the same time, there were things about her which fasci- 
nated me, the eyes, above all the energy she possessed, 
the way she walked and held her head very high, and 
her complete lack of any kind of pretence whatevei. But 
I found her undesirable when I first met her, and the 
fact that this aspect changed later on, was due, I am 
sure, to the rebellion, succeeding with my body as well 
as with my head. 

When I first went to the house in which Ria shaied a 
room with her sister, I felt I was being sucked into an 
atmosphere which was unlike anything Fd ever known 
and which I found stimulating and attractive. They 
lived in a basement, and there was a party going on. 
Both Bella and Ria wore black dresses, and cheap orien- 
tal jew’ellery which Bella had brought back from India. 
They were burning incense slicks, and the air was heavy 
with the sweet stench. We were very young in those days 
and there was nothing conscious in our (oining together. 
We drifted into intimacy and marriage. As one grows 
older, one senses the shortness of life, one craves for the 
freedom of youth, and one rebels against one’s wife be- 
cause one must always really be alone. For a time, love 
hides this truth. It acts like a drug on pain, but it does 
not cure the disease. 

How calculating Ria was in marrying me, I cannot 
say. She was a very cunning woman later on, and I can- 
not now rule out that she calculated ajid designed to 
marry me. How much, though, was she conscious of the 
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future, how much of the true future did she envisage 
at the time? None of it. The hell we already went through 
in our early days was terrible. She could not have en- 
visaged that, and we could not have prevented it. That 
is why, probably, she was as innocent as I was. I will 
tell you another reason why 1 don’t think she was con- 
sciously inveigling me into marriage. 

She had been engaged to Avram. Avram had been a 
young architectural student, who was completing his 
studies in England before settling in Canada. Ria was 
engaged to him, and the marriage was to take place after 
he had qualified. One morning, on his way to a lecture, 
he was killed in a road accident. 

A person like Ria could not accept tragedy in silence. 
That was her eneigy. She fought against it, she was out- 
raged by it, and she rebelled against it. I remember quite 
early on wrning a poem for Avram, in which I asked him 
to forgive me for being alive and telling him I would 
not take Ria away from him. It is easy to be generous to 
the dead. Bui even if I did not wish what I had written 
to be true, it was. 

1 tried in all kinds of ways to oblitciate Avram from 
our lives. I treated him as a brother, as her lover, as an 
enemy. But it nas all to no avail. This dead man, whom 
I had never knowrr, became a source of incredible power 
to Ria, and she used it as anyone would use a given 
source of power. She had in him an irnquestionable, urr- 
touchable defender, a scapegoat, air angel, a devil, a god- 
like being. It was a very hard struggle from the begin- 
ning. You may ask why, if the difficulties were so great 
between us right from the beginning, did we stay together 
at a time when we could have so easily withdrawn from 
one another? Because we thrived on the tension of a 
turbulent relationship. To a rebel, tension is a constant 
inspiration. 

It was interesting to note that Fawkes’ Christian name 
was similar to Avram’s. This struck me at the time. 
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though I did not attach any significance to it. What did 
not strike me at the time was that Ria would search all 
her life for her dead lover. I too loved someone once 
with a most burning passion. I was very young at the 
time, and very afraid, and my fear drove a wall between 
us which we could not break down. Yet even now I 
would not replace her image by someone else’s. I feel it 
fattens my life. Can one not say that Ria's sorrow about 
Avram was so great that this sorrow made her attempt to 
destroy him? One can. One can also say that all women 
are whores. That is also true. 

I’here is a charming story w^hich Fawkes once prompted 
Klein to tell me. When Klein first came to England from 
Vienna in the late 'thirties, he was staying with some 
friends of friends. They had a beautiful young daughter, 
‘a real English beauty, with skin smooth as powder' as 
he described her. He w^as very tempted to pay her court, 
but thought it would not be right as he was the guest of 
the house. From the way he described the whole episode, 
it was quite clear that he was in love with the girl. He 
noticed everything about her, the way she worked her toe 
inside her soft shoes when she was excited and laughing, 
and the way she bit into the long strands of hair wdth 
which she continually played when listening to him talk. 
After a time he suspected that she too was in the grip of 
the ‘uneasiness of love' as he put it, when in his presence. 
But he was not sure of this until he noticed a most touch- 
ing manoeuvre in the bathroom. Each clay her toothbrush 
was nearer his, and after a week or so, they were so close 
that they almost touched one another. ‘Of course nothing 
ever happened between us' Klein had said, implying that 
if it had the whole charm of the episode would have been 
spoilt. 

1 connect this story with a similar manoeuvre which 
w^ent on in our house soon after Aaron moved in. I fre- 
cjucntly have to be away from home in pursuit of my 
business. I now remember that often when I returned 
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home after a few days, Aaron’s room had been shifted. 
Was this done to make him more comfortable, was it done 
for some convenience or other, was it done to make the 
noise of nocturnal movements unfamiliar to other mem- 
bers of the household, or was it done simply to repeat, 
in some megalomaniacal way, the movements of the tooth- 
brushes? I would now say it was the last which was the 
chief cause of these moves. I would even say that it was 
not entirely subconscious stupidity. There are people who 
get senile at a very early age. Senility is falsely associated 
with old age and loss of energy. I think this loss of energy 
need have nothing to do with old age. That which takes 
all energy in the end is death. That which taps energy 
most ruthlessly is the realisation of death, dying T can 
imagine that if one has a disease from which one will die, 
one notices one is dying even before one knows one is 
ill. One n’<]fhr wish to pkk up one’s knife and fork to 
eat with, and one suddenly imagines that the fork isn't 
there at all. If, after all it is, one thinks one has over- 
come a major crisis, mind and body work once more, 
like a watch which has stopped foi a moment, and which 
one has shaken back to wotk. In his despair, man copies 
man. Aaron’s bride had only died recently, so how could 
he not have been toiuinually aware of his own death? He 
was on intimate terms of friendship with Klein, and 
therefore knew of Klein's episode with the toothbrushes. 
He was desperate to break his mood of depression, and 
unable to create anew, he was willing to copy anvthing 
which could help him. 

A man cannot help himself when he is really desperate. 
He reveals himself in despeiation. He reaches the point, 
as I’ve said right at the beginning, where he can trans- 
form no moie. That is the point where one can judge a 
man. 

1 once lived in the country for a whole year. In the 
late Spring you hear the cuckoo quite clearly, quite nearby. 
You stop and listen, take no further step in case you 
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frighten the bird away. But when you have heard it*s 
coo a few times moie )Ou suddenly lealise that this is 
not the hrst time )Ou have heard it. You have, in fact, 
heard it several times bcfoic that year, but only now rea- 
lise this. 
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IX 


I cannot now remember the time I took no notice o£ A. 
There was such a time, but I cannot now remember it, 
I saw her every day from the moment she came to our 
office as a girl of sixteen in answer to an advertisement 
for a short-hand typist. And just as I could not, at the 
beginning, more than six years ago now, have described 
all aspects of her, the colour of her eyes, for example, be- 
cause I had taken no particulai notice of her, neither 
could I have done so later on because I was no longer at 
a sufficient distance fiom her for my eyes to take proper 
aim at her reality. 

I know now that with all women who have aroused niy 
interest 1 have passed through a period of blindness. It is 
because some part of me is essentially a patient who 
craves continually for the attention of the nurses. O these 
wretched nurses, with their insatiable desire to do you 
harm, to hurt you. Yes, one lives under an illusion if one 
thinks they are there simply to do the chores for the sick 
and to assist the surgeons in their gruelling tasks. No. To 
me they only exist to prepare you for all the cruelties 
you can think of. As a boy, because of the lack of skill 
of the surgeons who performed the operation on my cars 
when I was nine months old, I spent many months in 
hospitals. I crave for these nurses, I crave for some soit 
of sickness, and, I suppose, for my childhood. That is why 
I go through these periods of blindness. 

I associate nurses with the same qualities that A. 
possessed. Slie was neat, clean, tidy and cruel. She gave me 
all kinds of injections to prepare me tor the operating 
table. But I noticed none of these tricks. One day I was 
simply ready, ready to be wheeled to the surgeons, to be 
strapped down on the operating table. Behind my back 
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they discussed the size of chisel they would use for my 
operation. To my face, one of the nurses told me to keep 
quite still, to inhale the gas properly, not to worry. 

We used to leave the office at about the same time, 
though I usually went a little earlier. One day we left 
the office together. I don’t know even now why we 
did so that day, but it was quite inevitable. 1 remember 
A. coming into my room at about half-past four, after my 
father had already left, and saying quite simply: ‘Shall 
we go now?’ It was a command, and my face must have 
looked pale on hearing it, as it must have done when 
they wheeled me into the operating theatre. For months 
I had been prepared for this event, and now the time 
had come for the surgeons or the oven. Yes. I have a 
parallel ijn the story which most haunted me when I was 
a child. When Hansel is caught by the witch he is locked 
into the cage and inspected eveiy day to find out whether 
he has fattened sufficiently to make a (me rcpasl for her. 
The story tells of the witch being tricked into a ghastly 
death, but in my nightmares it was always 1 who was be- 
ing pushed into the flames. Fear is a drug of which the 
haunted become addicts. 

That afternoon we walked through the park and 
strange thoughts went through my head. 1 remember one 
or two of them. 1 sometimes go to sec a friend who has 
a factory. Once, I waited for him in the corridor outside 
his oflice. A woman dressed in a white overall came out 
of a door, carrying a hat. She looked like a prison wardress, 
and she held the hat away from her as if it weie infested 
with some dreadful disease, or if there were blood on the 
hat which horrified her. Pei haps they had executed a man, 
and perhaps other women in white overalls would come 
out of the door in a minute, carrying his dismembered 
limbs. I know that my heart stopped beating for a second 
when my friend finally opened the door, and at first I 
refused to go into the room, saying I was in a hurry and 
could he come now. 
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I also remember that I looked for birds in the park. A 
few days before I had seen a dead bird at the foot of one 
of the statues near the lake. It must have crashed against 
the stone in the night. I hate to look at birds close by, 
because for close inspection they must be cither caged or 
dead. To me, they only become biids when they fly. Birds 
are always far away. 

It was therefore with a thought of horror and a shrink- 
ing from reality that I entered the park with A., and both 
these thoughts were part of my fear. 1 was afraid, instinc- 
tively afraid of A., but I found this fear full of pleasure. 

Theie are certain aspects of one’s life which one leaves 
unresolved for as long as one lives. When I think of my 
sexual imagination, and the very small part of it J dare 
put into practice, I realise how very little I allow myself 
to experience of what is a wide and wonderful field to 
explore. BiU I am ashamed and afraid. To be afraid in 
that sense is bound up with one’s vanity, but even if one 
analyses one’s fear away one is still left with one’s shame. 
Is it that one’s iinaginati\e life in these matters is far 
stronger and moie harmonious than reality? Or is this 
negation of one’s imagined desires merely a warding off 
of death, in the way that one leaves certain things un- 
icsolvcd, untouched, fot use at a later date, even though 
one knows that the time will never come to fulfil these 
desires ? 

I think that A. to me w^as siuh a desire. As we w^alked 
tluough the park the noise of the woild was subdued. 
People only wdiispcrcd to one another as they passed us. 
It w^as a waim late summer afternoon and A. wore a light 
dress, and she hooked cool and clean. She had beautiful 
hands. I'he bones of her fingers were spared v covered so 
that their shape was not distorted. Her eves were bereft 
of shyness which made me feel I could stare at her with- 
out cmbairassmcnt. There w'as something regal about her 
postine. We talked very little. Language is a precision 
which love does not recognise. 
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1 left A. that evening when she boarded a bus to take 
her home. 1 was both confused and glad at our parting; 
confused because 1 suddenly wanted to do many things 
at the same time, in some ridiculous form of order which 
absconded reality the moment I thought of them. For 
example 1 wanted to see the face of the bus-driver, to 
scrutinise his face carefully to see whether he was quite 
fit to conduct his cumbersome vehicle through the maze 
of London. I wanted to ask him when his engine had last 
been checked, so that no unforeseen accident could happen 
on technical grounds. 1 wanted to tell the conductor A’s 
destination, to pay her fare, to ask him to help her oft 
the bus. I wanted to wave to her until the bus disappeared 
at the corner of the street. But I did none of these things. 
When the bus left, I walked home, without a thought in 
my head. 

Tt is marvellous how quickly one becomes considerate, 
a great lover, a great hero, the moment one foicsees that 
one can act these roles for a few moments without any 
fear of being called upon to persist in one’s performance. 
Hcioism plays a large part in any man’s dreams, and the 
fact that this sexual heroism comes to iny mind the 
moment I leave someone I am supposed to love, has often 
struck me for its abject cowardice. It’s a kind of cat-and- 
mouse game, only the cat never catches the mouse, the rea- 
son being that the hero one envisages someone else to be, is 
never the hero one can possibly be oneself. I think that 
to dream of heroism is an ascape from leality, and the 
relation of such dreams with women is the most wonder- 
ful stimulant to love. 
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Our affair crashed to the ground thiee years ago when D., 
my late wife’s brother, came on a visit to England from 
America. D. is an actor who lives in California. To this 
day 1 have not forgiven him for his part in this break-up, 
and I don’t think 1 ever will. 

He came to London to appear in a play, and after the 
first night there was a party at our house to which A. also 
was invited. Some of the guests stayed very late, and as A. 
wanted to get home by about midnight I asked D. to drive 
her back in my car. Two days later Ria said to me: 

‘A.’s the family whore! D. has been seeing her every 
night since the party’. 

I remember when Ria told me this she was in one of 
hei unbearably boisteious moods, duiing which her 
haughtiness knew no bounds. Theie was always an aspect 
of triumph in her personality, and when she was 
triumphant about anything she felt at her freest. I like 
the idea of a triumphant woman, but I cannot bear her 
in the flesh. 

D. was sharing a loom with Aaion whilst on his visit 
to London, and apparently my brother-in-law had been 
describing to him in great detail his pursuit of A. Ria 
had got to know all about it from Aaron. That is what I 
discovered later. A crudei man than Aaron would have 
found a way of warning me directly to protect myself 
against A.’s deception. But Aaron, with his sensitive 
nature, couldn’t. He was himself trapped. Had he come to 
me to warn me I w^ould have had to admit my affair with 
A. to him. Had I done so, I might have begun to suspect 
him and Ria. What could he clo in this grotesque situa- 
tion where my wife was using her brothei to get rid of her 
husband’s lover? Aaron was easy meat in this situation. 



He was like a steak which you beat with a mallet five 
times its size to break all the sinews which might make it 
tough. What I did not know at the time was that Aaron 
was fond of malignant intrigue. 

Intrigue is a very interesting pastime which everybody 
enjoys to a point. I am sure that with Aaron it was some- 
how linked with his father being a banker. A banker, after 
all, must share his clients' strictest confidence. Once he 
has won this he has them in his power, he can make or 
mar their deals, whilst he himself is always protected 
many times over by securities, guarantees and the like. A 
good banker never abuses his power. 

I believe that the instincts which drive our fathers drive 
us loo. ^Ve try to change to become different, and in- 
variably w^e succeed. But thcii instincts aie our staiting 
points. Is it not possible that it old Fawkes was a good 
banker, Aaron used the same instinct of power foi abuse? 
Since he was not a man of position in the woild of money, 
which must have set his early standaids of society, is it 
not possible that at one point of his life he thought to 
himself: well, since 1 shan't have anything to do with 
people in a way which will allow me to make or mar 
their lives, I might as well have some fun ! Is not destruc- 
tion the natuial sequel to failuie? A painter who botches 
up his canvas tears it up. 1 once buint a pound note be- 
cause I didn’t have any money. I once knew a farmer 
who became a circus director. He had been unsuccessful 
as a farmer, and had lost a great heid of cows because, 
he maintained, ‘the wrong food had been fed to the beasts’. 
He told me that he had never been attracted to the circus 
until he lost his farm, and that the maltreatment of 
animals to make them perform was his revenge against 
his loss. He told me he had the best dog-team in the 
country, and he proudly showed me the marks on their 
hindlegs and bellies where they had been branded dur- 
ing their training. ‘That one makes them jump’ he used 
to say, pointing to one mark, and pointing to another 
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he said: ‘and that one makes them remember to jump'. 
In Aaron, though, the sense was lacking to make use even 
of failure. I don't quite know how to put it. He boie me 
no grudge. I had done nothing to him for which he could 
seek revenge. He simply watched my relationship with 
A. being destroyed, and even aided its destruction. 

A day or two after the parly I confioiited A. with my 
suspicion and she did not deny uhat had happened be- 
tween her and D. She said it was due to my lack of atten- 
tion to her during the past few months, and I had to look 
upon it either as a icvenge or a stalling point to renewed 
love. There is a ridiculous note in ni) diaiy on the day 
I talked to A., in which I describe ‘the Hon of iii) flesh 
going wild within me'. I don't lemcmber whether this 
leleis to mv love of A., (for I foigave her at once^, or to 
111) hatied of D. I went back that night and told D. to 
leave iny house. 

My aftaii with A. broke up fiom then on. Love cannot 
be foned oi transplanted. It is akin to music, because of 
the distant es, the silences between notes. Aftei an 
impassioned evanescence of love, during which my passion 
was kindled by my lust to destroy D., evci) thing which 
had been a tie between us became separated. There was 
nothing we couJd do about it. It was like going to sleep 
with the fear that one will wake up as a difteient person. 
1 once wiote a Jcttci to someone when in the middle of 
the lettei the idea came to me that suddenly my hand- 
writing was changing, mv whole bod\ was changing, my 
ideas, ever) thing, so that the second part ot the letter 
would be written by a different person, and then even that 
changed and I w'as no longer writing a lettei at all. Tliat 
is how it became between A. and me. 

A friend who was dying ot cancer described his disease 
to me. At the beginning ot his illness, when he w^as still 
up and about, he used to make fun of the lumps that 
were growing in the region of his kidne)s. He tiicd all 
sorts of cuies, knowing all the time that there was really 
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nothing one could do. ‘These wretched lumps at my side ! ' 
he told me one day, ‘I noticed them first when they were 
about the size of cuckoos’ eggs. There is something of 
the cuckoo about this disease. You hatch it, thinking noth- 
ing of it, and suddenly you have cancel. All ones life 
one has aches and pains one takes no notice of. The 
doctors tell me that had 1 gone to them about nine 
months ago they might have been able to cuie me. One of 
the treacheries of the cuckoo is that it lays its eggs in 
foieign nests. It’s an intrigue they have with nature, and 
it has always seemed incredible to me that they have sur- 
vived as a species. But then the birds who unsuspectingly 
hatch their eggs are fools like me. It’s a malignant in- 
tiigue the cuckoo plays at. The biid is a parasite. Do 
you know* he suddenly asked me, ‘that the question of the 
parasite has always fascinated me?* I said I hadn’t known, 
and he told me: ‘I used to respect everybody. I respected 
every scoundrel and every saint. But now I think that to 
look upon saints and scoundrels as equals is nonsense. 
Suivival is everything, but there must be a code of honour 
attached to it. 1 he tiger pursues the Zebra and kills it for 
prey. But whoever has felt any disgust with a tigci ? And 
yet a cuckoo I find absolutely disgusting.* I failed to see 
what all these interesting observations had to do with his 
disease. I told him so, and alter ridiculing my stupidity 
he said: lYou see, if what survives is good, everything is 
permissable. The Tiger eviscerates the Zebra and devours 
its entrails to preserve itself and all I’igers. But this can- 
cer, what is being preserved by its growth? Nothing. It is 
changing the form that I am. It is killing me and it’s 
heading for destruction. I had always a terror of being 
burnt after my death. I still have. But I have laid it down 
that I be cremated when I die, because I want to destroy 
that which is destroying me*. 

I never saw him again after that evening. I had a post- 
card from him a few months later asking me why the hell 
I didn’t come over to sec him, with a chicken and some 
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oranges. I didn’t go over to see him because I was a virgin 
as far as the sight of the dead was concerned. 1 was 
frightened to go to him, and to fand him dead by the time 
1 got there. 
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XI 


It is quite true that a man very often manoeuvres his 
own unhappiness, because he cannot live without its ten- 
sion. I did not manoeuvre the affair between Ria and 
Aaron, but when Klein told me about it a year after it 
had been going on, I did nothing about it. 

Klein didn’t tell me, noi did anyone else, what had 
been going on, until one day in the middle of my sister- 
in-law’s visit to England. Bella, Ria’s sister, and her whole 
family, consisting of one tired husband and three beauti- 
ful children, descended on us from New York in the 
summer three years ago. Descend is not quite the right 
word. They invaded us. They literally invaded our house, 
and then, even those odd corners and the odd hours which 
I had reserved for some kind of privacy, were flooded with 
noise and family squalor. To start with, the children 
never adjusted themselves to the difference in time which 
exists between Anieiica and Europe. They howled for 
food at four in the morning and were tired when they 
were meant to play in the park. Neither could the parents 
adjust themselves because of the children. 

I was still trying to write the book I told you about 
earlier on, and I remember many times going to all the 
rooms in our house to find one empt), and finding some 
human being or other in each one. I thought at the time 
of a charming punishment. Imagine two offenders being 
condemned to greet one another for a whole month. I’hcy 
have to shake hands, embrace one another or even kiss. It 
is not so much the physical strain that will soon break 
them, but the standstill of their lives. One says ‘bless you’ 
to someone who snee/es, because at that moment his or her 
nerves are dead and one wishes to call them back to life. 
Greetings to me have always meant the same. I have tested 
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this. I have often wished to be most affectionate to Klein 
and I have thought out all kinds of warm-hearted ways 
of greeting him. I see him very often, sometimes three 
limes a week, but never have I greeted him like this. It is 
only an idea, from which I physically shrink because it is 
dead. My sistcr-in-law*s visit was such a greeting. Life 
stopped. The kettle was left on the stove, the water 
steamed off, and ultimately the kettle burst. Duiing this 
time I was often so full of rage that my tempei destroyed 
my self-control. Klein thought it had partly to do with 
Aaron, and to calm me he told me what he knew. 

‘Look here* he said to me one night, ‘I feel it is only 
right that I should tell you ....*. 

‘Tell me what?* I asked. 

‘But surely you know, suiely }Ou haven’t been blind all 
this time?* 

‘Blind to what?* I asked. 

‘Well, you must swear to me that you will tell me the 
truth, I feel very much responsible. Alter all, it was 
through me that you met Aaion’. 

I still did not know what he was getting at, and then 
he told me. I remember I was most inciedulous at the 
time, and laughed at (list because he had put down my 
rage to suspicion 

‘Of couisc I only tell you now because it’s all over. 
This happened many months ago, and it’s finished with. 
Ria swore to me wo da^s ago tliat it was finished, and 
I must say she looked quite honest when die told me. Of 
course ....*. 

I was amused and lather angiy about it all. 

‘Now )ou must tell me one thing, and sou mu:»t tell 
me the truth*, Klein repeated, ‘do }Ou want me to tell 
Aaron to go awa)? 1 tan quite casil) tell him to go, but 
I think that it is something you should decide'. 

‘Why should he go away?’ I asked. ‘Ria has to make 
up her mind between us, and her choice will be my test 
of her. If she chooses him, then to hell with her, and if 
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she chooses me it will only strengthen our love. I don’t 
think one should destroy something which can test a 
relationship*. 

Dostoevsky has a great number of these triangular 
situations. He always hastens to form friendships between 
the insulted and the villain, and leaves the woman quite 
free to reign like a goddess. He was the author whom I 
had read more than an) one else at that time, and to find 
myself in this situation was stiange. exciting and absolutely 
without pain. Klein said he could have predicted my 
reaction. 

1 did not let on to anyone what I had learned fioni 
Klein. I don’t even know how much of it I believed. It 
puzzled me nioie than it explained to me. Altliough I 
am so blind I can usually piece things together retros- 
pectively and accuiately. But how did it explain 
the enigmatic look on Aaron's face which I had seen in 
the past? That look when he had said goodbye before 
going awav for a day or two, that look that appeared 
on his face every time something personal in our lives 
v\as mentioned. It was a stunned look. His eyes used to 
blink rather a lot, and he tiied to control the reflex ot 
his eyelids which made his nostiils dilate a little. He 
would covei his lowci lip with his top lip, and sit oi 
stand there, obviously under some gieat stiaiji, unable 
to speak 'even w^hen it was quite clcailv his tuin. His 
goodbyes w^ere most amusing. 

’Goodbye’ he would say, and then add, ‘And thanks’. 
I always replied that he had nothing to thank me foi and 
that J hoped he’d have a pleasant jouiney, and so on. But 
he seemed never to hear any of my last woids to him. 
The look on his face was usually an extension of the word 
‘thanks’, which he kept up for almost an entile minute, 
which is a long time for any one expiession. He did not 
take one’s hospitality for granted, I thought, and in his 
tortured look there was a quality of gratitude which was 
most raie. He was letting one know, I felt, that though 



the tragic memory of E.’s death was still foremost on his 
mind, one had helped him a little to overcome his 
bereavement. I remember discussing this subject with him 
one night when we came back from the Cafe. Ria was very 
tired and went into the house, while the two of us 
remained sitting in the car. 

‘You know', he said to me, ‘I shall be grateful to you 
for the rest of my life*. 

One is a fool if one doesn't like to hear this sort of 
gratitude, and one is equally a fool if one believes it. I 
told him to lay it on soft. 

‘No, I mean it. Gee, I don't quite know how to put 
it. You know’, he said, ‘I can sleep at night now. For a 
long time, 1 couldn't, cos I .... I just couldn’t. But now, 
somehow you know, my brothei’s death isn’t so territ)ing 
any more. And I never thought I'd get over it'. He was 
playing with t^he rubbei bands on his wrists. I remember 
that night, he wore two of them, a led one and a green 
one, and he was twanging them against his knuckles, giv- 
ing himself a kind of miniatuie flagellation like flies when 
they beat their wings against their trunks before they 
take off. ‘1 would ne\cr have thought it possible that 
there could be a house in the whole world where one 
could walk in and find all the things one has lost. It’s 
like a miracle, foi I wake up each morning thinking that 
today will mark the return to misery. 1 wake up in tenor, 
and I go to bed in peace’. 

I was very pleased to hcai this. ‘\Vh) should you feel 
this terror in the moining?’ I asked him. 

‘I don’t know', he said, and at that moment the enig- 
matic look once more came over his face. 

‘Look’, I said, ‘since you've come to our house, my life 
has changed too, and so, I'm sure, has Ria's. Permanence 
of relationship one feels only with someone one loves 
deeply and with members of one’s family. I've never had 
a brother, but I feel like one towards you. It's a great 
increase to my life. I suppose it happens only once in one's 
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whole life, and only then if one is really lucky. But I 
can’t now envisage the future without you, and that 
applies whether you stay in our house for the rest of your 
life oi whether you go to Timbuktu. And if 1 look upon 
it as a permanent lelationship, I don’t see why you can’t. 
So why wake up in teiror?’ 

‘Thanks’, he said. 

‘And I’m sure Ria feels the same’, I said. 

I lemembei thinking what a lot of ciap 1 was talking. 
Whenever one is trying to be most piofound, one alwajs 
talks a lot of rot. Woids and living nevci many. He undei- 
stood this. As I’ve said befoie, he was a most sensitive man. 
lie changed the subject abrupth as if he weie trying to 
put a flame round the picture which he felt at that 
moment was (omplcte and to which nothing could be 
added. He stalled to discuss the political situation, which 
he did, in fact, whenever he could think of nothing else 
to sav. 

We went into the house and to the kitchen to find a 
snack befoie going to bed. The Scotch hoisc in oui kitchen 
is fdled every night with the childien's washing hung up 
to di>. It IS a sweet and touching sight. 

‘You know’, he said to me, ‘if evci you want me to go, 
you just tell me’. 

I said. Yes, I v\ould, but I had leally no idea why oi 
when I should exercise the choice he ofteied me. 

I hnd the fact that I did not even talk about wdiat 
Klein had told me, absolutely in keeping wnth my stupid 
blindness. Vt this late stage, thcie was no point in talking 
about It. I he fact that Klein had told me a yeai aftci it 
had started was like my friend’s disease being diagnosed 
a vear after it had begun. There is no consolation in any 
kind of deception. 

Regarding mv fear of death, there is something which 
has often struck me with intense honoi. How can old 
people go on living, and wdiat will happen to mv fear as 
I get older? Whenevei I see an old person, I ask myself, 
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‘What on earth are his thoughts now he has not much 
longer to go?* My father, who knows of my fear of death, 
quite often jokes with me about his own death. I don’t 
think he realises what this does to me, how I dread entei- 
ing his mind when he plays about in this way. How, I 
think at these moments, tan he go on living when he 
knows that soon he must die? He is old now', and not 
quite so strong any more, but in spite of his age, he is 
exceedingly active, if only to oveicomc this veiy same 
dicad he feels about his death I know this to be tiue. 
lor why do you think he nowadays tells people that he 
is an oi dinary man when in actual fact he is a most 
cxtiaoidinaiy pci son? Isn’t it because he wishes to make 
himself small in the sense that a man is small, a speck of 
dust in the universe, into which he will dissolve when he 
dies and disintegrates by way of lire oi the giave? Yet 1 
also know, and this moie so as T glow oldci, that evety- 
thing passes. One doesn't feel this fear ail the time. Theie 
is a technique of living with which a man is born, which 
helps him all the time to overcome every kind of tenor. 
And what, aftci all, is deception compaied to the gieat 
honor of death to which one is continualh e\pc>>ed? The 
technique of suivival is to lecognise the piescnt as sen- 
suality, and the past as meaning. 

This being so, I can now see quile cleailv, I indulged 
in sensuality because I wanted tc^ waid oil the past as 
long as possible. Not that I was awaic of this at the time. 
But I now know I did cxactlv that. 
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XII 


At about the time I am trying to dcsciibe Aaion bought 
a 35 mm. camera. I remember him bringing it into the 
house, full of excitement, with the look on his face of a 
naughty boy who doesn’t mind appearing naughty be- 
cause he feels that what he’s done is a challenge toi the 
expiation of his little sins. 

‘That’s the baby. Got it cheap* he said. ‘You know I’ve 
been tiding to get one of these for months’. 

I had had no idea of this, nor had Ria. He was play- 
ing with the lubber bands lound his wiists 

‘Aie they hard to get?’ I asked, quite innocently. 

‘Haid to get? You kidding? Theie are only about four 
in this bloody countiv: I almost had to kill a guy to get 
this. They’re German Now I’ve got to get a tripod, light- 
meter, and all the flipping editing equipment’ 

‘\ou going to make films‘^’ Ria asked 

‘Am I going to make films, she asks No I'm going to 
use it for cooking’. 

‘I should think your knowledge ot both these subjects 
would be about equal’, I said. 

‘You’ie f . . g right*. He now had a hurt look on his 
face. He often attacked, and y\hcn one hit back there 
alwa)s came a point when he caved in, became soft, 
charming and serious. 

‘Surely )Ou knew I yvas going in for making films’ he 
said, more to Ria than to me 

‘I had no idea’, she said. 

‘But we discussed it togcthei. We’ve often talked about 
it. What the hell?’ 

‘You must be mixing me up with someone else’, she put 
in, with anger in hei voice. 

*Why no, don’t you remember I said I wanted to make 





a film, I even described some of it, the night we saw Terra 
Trema? Don't you remembei what I said?' 

‘All I remember you talking that night is a lot of 
rubbish. You agreed with me a few days later’. 

‘Yeah, but I said I wanted to make a filin’. 

‘When I see a picture of a mountain I want to climb 
it', Ria said. ‘But I should hate to be a mountaineer. How 
do you explain that?' 

‘You're not seiious now. I've thrown in my job’. 

‘You’ve what?’ 

‘Yeah, I quit making goddamn records. The him was 
going bust, anyway’. 

It is ama/iiig how much so called ‘real action' impresses 
women. I think they instinctively feel that w^hen a man 
is engaged in action, whatevci it ma^ be, he has to rely 
moie on them, and they like that 

\So wheie do we go fiom hcre^’ Ria asked. 

‘I suppose I buy some rolls of iilm, and piattice all 
day shooting goddam pictures’ 

‘Does Klein know*''’ Ria asked. 

‘No I’ve disdissed it with no one. It’s a dcdsion I had 
to take on mv own’. 

Exactlv what it means to take a decision on one’s own 
I'sc ne\ci undei'.iood. In the same sense that you live 
in youi own body you make decisions on youi own. 
Everybody does that all day long But nobody takes deci- 
sions without taking into account a thousand influerces. 
If one didn’t one wouldn’t have to decide anvthing Im 
always suspect of people who use that phiase. Of course 
it pleased Ria to heai that Aaion hacln’t discussed the 
matter with anyone else. 

‘What about shooting the Holy Week in Seville next 
Easter?’ Ria suggested. 

‘Yeah. That's what I mean’. Aaron said, trying to prove 
his point that he’d obviously talked about the ielea befoie. 

‘Yeah’, he said, ‘We can all go down. Bov, what a film 
you can shoot there. It's just waiting to be shot That’s 
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what I talked to you about. Don't you remember, after 
Terra Trema?' 

‘You didn’t. That night you talked about some lousy 
wai film for which you had a storv. But you nevei said 
you wanted to make films. The Holy Week idea is yours. 
You have talked a lot about it, it’s tiue, but it was I who 
said that soit of thing would make a good film All you 
did was to agree*. 

‘You've foigotten, baby'. 

A lot of these quite inconsequential arguments went 
on all the time. Aftci a while I took no notice of them. 
Foi a time one gives everybody a chance to talk sense. 
If it’s not forthcoming one simply doesn't listen for it 
anymore. 

He took up his work in a serious wa). He spent a great 
deal of his time lugging this heavy instrument about, 
and shooting all kinds of shots to get practice and pro- 
ficiency. In those weeks he shot his first pictures. They 
were of the old women in our district. It was rather 
amusing to see these characters projected onto the screen 
which he had rigged up in his room. They didn't know, 
of course, that they were being put on film, and went on 
scratching their noses oi flicking their sticks at some 
ridiculous obstacle on their wav to the shops. He caught 
them looking at shop windows, and shot the expicssion 
on then. faces from which one could read the impact the 
waies had on them They were leally most amusing little 
sequences on the scicen, especially as we had seen some 
of these old w’omen for years without evci having spoken 
to them or coming near to them in any wav Suddenly 
they were caught in this celluloid butterfly net, and one 
could observe them quite close at hand 

As I think of these fust shots Aaion took of the old 
women, an interesting fact springs to my mind which 
adds colour to the motive which I feel sme influenced 
him to take up the ciaft of film-making It is not a wild 
surmise to say that he liked to observe without being 
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observed, and to be observed at the same time. The 
victims he shot were ignorant of his activity, and the little 
crowds that gathered round him in the street watched 
this photographic sport with admiration, envy and awe. 
Everybody has his own form of ostentation, whether it is 
loud or silent, garish or subdued. All men crave somehow 
to show their gifts. But one suffers a sickening constriction 
of one’s respect for someone who desires to be observed by 
means which are somehow not legitimate. 

Inhere were, of course, other reasons for Aaron to take 
up this work, very sound and genuine reasons of which 
1 am sure he was not aware at the time. He had an 
exceedingly good car for languages, which he could pick 
up at astounding speed. After four weeks touring in Italy 
one summer he spoke Italian with an uncanny colotjuial 
fluency, though he couldn’t write a word of it. The same 
was true of some other languages, and was proved once 
more when at Easter of the next year he went to Spain 
with Ria to make the film of the Holy Week. Why, then, 
should he not also possess the gift of acute and fast 
observation with his eyes? He did. Many of his shots 
were exceedingly clever, cunning and sensitive. In the be- 
ginning he was always surprised himself at the results he 
attained. This was a charming tiait. 

‘Gee, look at that old bitch scratching the wart on her 
ugly nose. I wondered what the hell she was doing with 
her right hand whilst her left hand was quite cramped 
and her old feet sensuous like a young dancer’s. I thought 
perhaps she was putting a sweet into her mouth. Scraich- 
ing her bloody wart, she was, the old bitch’. 

There was a lot of excited comment every time he 
showed something new on the screen. 

You know how certain sights and smells evoke the most 
poignant mcmoiies at times of things long in the past. 
Suddenly an absolutely accurate picture of some part of 
your past comes to you, somcihing which you had tor- 
gotten long ago and which b) its poignant evocation 
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increases its stature in your mind. These memories are 
the fuel fioin one’s accurate intuitive judgment. I men- 
tion this aside because when first I listened to these com- 
ments of excitement which accompanied the projection 
of these tiial shots, the strong and powerful memory of 
someone I had known ijn my early youth came to my 
mind. The memory was of a man whom, through my 
family, I had known years ago. By profession he was in 
the sausage skin trade, and his great hobby was stamp 
iollecting. His wife was a fat and untidy woman who was 
alwa\s talking about food, and their only son, who always 
had dirty hngernails, was naming to become a chef. 
There was something obscene about the alimentary nact 
which lan through this family as a common symbol to all 
three. I am suic that the veiy same facet of their life 
which I found obscene inspired the old man to collect 
his stamps. This was something clean and peipetual, 
which counteracted this other clement in his life which 
was conuined only in cycles of varying hours of digestion. 

The fact that Aaron reminded me so strongly of Mr. O. 
quite firmly convinced me that through the eye and 
mechanics of photography he was trying to collect things. 
Whcthei it was the sight of shiny celluloid which I might 
have subconsciously compaiecl to the shiny gut of 
animals which evoked this memory, or whether it was 
something else he had in common with Mi O., I cannot 
say. But that he wanted to amass a foitune of pictuics is 
quite certain. 

But bv far the most important single factor which 
prompted Aaron to take up lilm making was Ria. That I 
didn’t realise at the time, but now 1 know. Even the 
excuse they now had of going often to the cinema, of 
going all ovei London to sec this or that old him, had 
something to do with it. Not, as you know, that I was 
hard to deceive But a certain fear must have got into 
Aaron at that time which made him dig in a little more, 
made him choose even a profession which suited his 
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amorous desires. Above all, though, he needed Ria. He 
needed her for his work. What on earth could he do with 
all the pictures he shot? Who was going to give his pic- 
tures the shape they required to become anything other 
than amateurish details? He was the passive recoider, a 
hunter, the gasman who collects the pennies in the slot, 
the laundry-man, the collector in whatever field you like, 
the clerk of art, uncreative, the cuckoo who needed Ria 
to hatch his artistic, speckled eggs. 

1 noticed a rather ch aiming detail at the time. It was 
that Aaron’s face looked very much like a camcia. There 
was a small hole in his nose, right at the tip of it, which 
had been theic since we had known him. But now I 
noticed that it was quite deep and sore, without anv sign 
of healing up. And his eyes were shifting about more 
than usual, which made his mouth a little agape, i his he 
could now because of the familial itv which had grown 
up between us all. Before, he had never dared to bare his 
ugly teeth for longer than was absolutely essential for talk 
and eating. Now as he was beginning to dream of shots 
and fame, he held his mouth open at times. His talk be- 
came more technical, more professional, is the jaigon of 
film-making was both useful to him and easy to pick up. 
The woid, ‘him wise’ appeared in his sentences at short 
intervals. I remember this distinctly, as I hate repetition. 
(This of course, as I am prone to it imself). It would be 
too boring to give examples of these film-making expres- 
sions or a list of them. They arc harsh sounding, rather 
preciously smart, borrowed and artificial. I am prejudiced 
against any prolessional language. People who use it other 
than on the job always, yes, always, put second things 
first, and this is both sickening ancl suspicious. It is like 
the couples who canoodle in public. One suspects them 
of having nothing to say to each other in bed. 

What I found exceedingly weird about the innumerable 
sequences Aaron shot in the beginning was their extra- 
ordinary disjoiiitedness. This wouldn’t have bothered me 
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had I not recognised something very strange about it. 
With my untidy mind, until 1 allow mental sloth to 
overcome me as weeds do an untended garden, I try to 
create some form of order for myself by way of recording 
into a notebook ideas and thoughts which strike me as 
interesting, and which I feel are, for me, important. 
Obviously I record only ideas of a certain calibre and 
some even of those I forget before I have had time to 
put them down. This usually occurs when I think the 
idea is so good and powerful that I am bound to 
remember it anyhow, or at least later on. But they dis- 
appear like the trout in some lakes which seem so easy 
to catch until one has cast one’s line. I reconcile myself 
to the loss of these ideas by thinking that they will come 
again, or that at least they must be in mv subconscious 
now, where they will enrich my mind. I look upon them 
in fact, like the good farmer looks upon a crop of hay 
he ploughs back during a year he lets his crop lie tallow. 
But imagine recording ever) thing? Yes, e\ery single idea, 
and even every nuance of an idea. And imagine this done 
not by one’s mind and effort, but by a tcchnital trick on 
celluloid! I say by a trick, because 1 imagine the mind 
is used in this case simply as a catalyst. It docs not in 
any way become enriched and capable of using the 
gathered material. 

In our' cellar at home, which Aaron used as an editing 
room, there was ajn endless footage of this material, 
literally hundreds of thousands of tiny pictures which 
needed coherence and form to attain any kind of meaning 
at all. They were cleared out only the other day when 
we threw out all the rubbish which had gathered in the 
cellar over the years. 

Exactly how far Aaron had planned to use Ria for the 
co-ordination of his ideas, I cannot say. Ultimately every- 
body is responsible for his actions, ancl therefore, whether 
he plans them or not becomes of little interest. I think, 
however, that Aaron planned things more than other men. 
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because, as I was loath to discover more and more, he 
was badly handicapped by a lack of originality and 
imagination Both his charm and his gifts were eclectic. 
I do not want to sound in any way malicious. It is only 
by the discovery of definite patterns of behaviour in 
people that one can hope to understand them. 

What I cannot understand to this day is the deception 
of familiarity. I am thinking of the children's washing on 
the Scotch-horse, of my living with Ria in the night, 
which at times showed in the morning when oui hair was 
less shiny and our eyes were a little dull and milky. I am 
thinking of our opinions too, of our attitudes to many 
questions, to many people; we discussed everything very 
fieely, absolutely unfettered by any kind of sociid rea- 
sonableness or form. And beyond all this, there was 
deception! By whom is it possible to be so deceived? By 
a brutal Yes. Only by a brutal person. 

We were once driving in Aaron’s car, when a pig of a 
driver tried to overtake him. It was fairly late at night, 
on a Sunday I remember, when the London streets aic 
uncannily empty. The car hnallv succeeded in coming for- 
ward, and in order to pass us he cui slightly across 
Aaron’s path. Aaron hooted and chased the car, hooting 
more and more, until finally the car slowed down and 
Aaron overtook it. Until then the matter was a joke. But 
Aaron too stopped, ostensibly to tell the driver off in his 
amusing American way. This was done of couise fi>. our 
amusement. But the dihei and another man got oil of 
their car and came over to ours. They started reprimand- 
ing him instead, and having got the better of him from 
the start, they had the satisfaction of doing most of the 
talking. He quipped back, which was all he could do, 
and they looked at Ria, then at me, whereupon I too 
shouted something at them, and they told us to go back 
where we came from. I then got out of the car to 
start fighting, but getting no support from cither Aaron 
or a friend who was with us, and who really is not 
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prone to aggression, I did not persist against the two 
louts. 

‘Gee, what*s the point of fighting bastards like that?* 
Aaion said. 

‘The only language they undei stand is violence*. I said. 

‘No. it bloody isn’t. Thev'rc too damn stupid to under- 
stand why \ou hit them*. 

‘Rubbish*, I said, ‘a black eve teaches them more 
i|uickly than an\ thing else to hold their tongue*. 

‘What the hell*, he said, ‘you knock the shit out of 
them, make theii c>cs swell as big as tits, and they go off 
feeling quite justified in what thcy*\c said. You’ve got to 
show these people dignitv. Who v\as better^ Gandhi or 
Hitler-'* 

To this sort of agitated nonsense one has no answer. 
Theie is suddenly so much confusion in the conversation 
that one is thrown off the bridge. 

What was revealing in this incident was the desire for 
violence when Aaion laced the cai and then the shiink- 
ing fiom It. I could lelate countless similai incidents 
which occuiied over the )eais which w^ould show up this 
vei) same tiait of non-violent biutality. Because that’s 
what it was with Aaion. I am convinced now that he 
could vxatch someone die, w^hom he could pi event from 
dying, but that he (ould not directly kill anvone. 

‘They just dug theii ba)oncts into the guaids when we 
got there. And some of the bastards were glow ling all 
night long in agony, some for two davs. Boy, did those 
bastaids giowl. The boys had wwked out special 
techniques of making them die slow. What bastards they 
were too. Gee*. 

‘Did you kill any of them?* 

‘No, 1 didn’t. I was concerned with the f . . . . piisoneis. 
Bel sen wasn’t a holiday camp whcie you could have fun*. 

When he told me about his liberating entry into the 
camps, I didn’t believe half the things he said. I couldn’t 
imagine him at the spearhead of any liberating army, let 
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alone in the one which first reached those gates of hell. 
Of course, at first there was enough glamour attached to 
this liberating exploit for Aaron to use all means possible 
to belong to it, and although one imagines, stupidly, such 
an army to be full of idealists, one forgets that all armies 
have their stragglers, their fags and tea-boys, their tramps. 
You can see that I am trying to go to the most stupid, 
the most absurd lengths to undei^tand the deception of 
familiarity, and the only way it makes any sense to me 
is to recognise Aaron to be a person of non-violent bruta- 
lity. Brutality is a way of life, quite a legitimate way of 
life, whereas violence is only one of the many techniques 
of putting brutality into practice. This technique, per- 
haps out of cowardice, Aaron never acquired. I have. 
Pei haps that is why I did not understand what was hap- 
pening with the clarity I am now trying to bring to this 
part of my 

What happened at the beginning of Aaron's film mak- 
ing career is now not so difficult to understand. In both 
E. and Klein, he had come across creative people witl^ 
whose world he had become familiar. The fact that their 
subject was literature ruled out that subject for him. A 
thief, unless he is an absolute idiot, must take pre- 
cautions Not tliat I would wish to call Aaron a thief. 
Far from it. The child is not a thief of its parents. Per- 
haps that’s an unfortunate expression. In fact it is. But 
I’m too lazy to change it now. No. He was too ser^’tive 
to overcome the initial cmbaiiassment to show his tivc- 
finger exercises to people who were masters in their sub- 
ject. That I understand very well. I would nev^r tell 
anyone much richer than me how much monev I possess, 
though I would inflict this knowledge on people far less 
rich. That, I am sure, was one of the reasons why Aaron 
did not choose literature as a career. Another was a 
distaste for working alone, and the thoroughly un- 
glamorous condition under which a writer works. It may 
be as a1)surd to list these reasons, as to give the ones which 
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inspired him to lake up making films. My excuse for doing 
so is the fact that Aaron’s choice affected me. As a writer, 
he could not have continued his relationship with Ria. 
As a film-maker, he had to. I will tell you why. 
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XIII 


As I am deeply involved in the affair 1 am describing, 
I am trying to be especiall} objective and fair. My placid 
nature provides me with no difliculty about this, though 
at one or two points, I notice that I have been almost 
malicious to Aaron, and that I must avoid at all cost. 
Aftci all, I have leally nothing to be malicious about. 
What is the point of an owl being malicious towards a 
cuckoo? Yes, or a tiger towaids a zebia? Ha, you say, 
there he goes again. He thinks he’s the tigei that devours 
the pool zebra. Not at all. If the zebia is toolish enough 
to be spotted by the tiger, if it is clumsy enough to come 
into the n/ of the tiger, iheii that's its own lookout. 
I speak for myself and for Aaron I have not )et learned 
to speak for the dead as well, and theiefoie the whole of 
life. Let me put it another way I have a bottle ol sleep 
ing drugs in my pocket. It is a small bottle with a screw- 
top. It held 50 pills, and now thcie are uuly three left in 
it. I found It on the floor next to the bed on which Ria 
died. I cairy tie bottle in my trousci pocket, so that I 
can feel its haidness against my thighs. Who was lespon- 
sible for making Ria unscrew the top ot this little bottle 
and devour the sleeping diaughts? Who heic w''^ the 
tigci or the zebra? My uncle, the one whose grave my 
father has not >et visited, earned a chestnut in his pocket 
since the tunc he had found it as a boy of live. He was a 
vciy supeistitious man, and all his life he allowed no-one 
to touch this chestnut. Am I going to be the same about 
this wretched bottle with the three pills ^ Oi will 1 smash 
it to the ground or hold it in my fist when I confront 
Fawkes, or simply throw it awav into the rivei whete it 
will sink hatmless to the bottom, like the coffin we 
lowered ten days ago into the giave? This wretched bottle 
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will ruin every pair of trousers I wear. It is seven times 
the size of my uncle’s chestnut. It makes a bulge in my 
pocket and people will ask what I carry there. But what do 
I care what people will think now? It is too late for that. 

I am transgressing and the moment I do so, I get con- 
fused. I must not get confused. Foi once in my life, I 
must really insist on being quite clear in my mind. 1 am 
tiying veiy haid, but I hnd it almost impossible. I think 
I shall soon give up and allow the weeds to grow. After 
all, mental sloth is a dtiig which makes harmless the 
agon) of the mind. Yes, if in another page oi two my con- 
fusion does not give lise to claiit), I shall give up. Per- 
haps \ou have been veiy clevei and have read, as they 
say, between the lines. In that case, you will understand 
that the only thing that has kept me going until now is 
the fact that once one has wiitten something down one 
IS no longer under an obligation to remembci it. That is 
the problem. How much can one forget, oi, stiangely 
enough, how much does one want to foiget? 

How can I foiget how Aaion fussed about Ria at the 
time he started woiking with hei on his films? In the 
kitchen, w^hen she was ptepaiing a meal, he went about 
adding vinegar here, discussing the quality of the oil, giv- 
ing a tip for this or that dish, and being geneially gay 
with her. It was the time when we had staited to eat 
late, long aftei the children weie in bed. Ria’s cooking 
impioved, wdth Aaions’ encouiagemerit, be)ond recogni- 
tion. I siaitcd to put on weight at that time. These late 
meals, fiom the point of view of my health, weie a curse. 
The fact that theie is notliing the mattei with m) glands, 
means that for me to put on weight is sheer weakness. 
That’s whv I didn’t object to the timing of our evening 
meal. Besides, I liked eating late. 

‘God, gee Ria’, he used to say. 

‘You like it?’ 

‘Do I like it? Do I like it^ Why, that’s the best mayon- 
naise I’ve ever eaten. It’s that oil. I told you. Pays to get 
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the best. Wonderful. She’s really learning to cook. She’ll 
get there yet’. 

He was charming to her. He praised her doubly, once 
for her benefit, and once for mine. He really understood 
how to encourage her. One of my great failings is that, 
after the beginning, I do not encourage people. I always 
think they would lake it as an insull, because it means 
consianlly going over ground one has already covered. 
I hate repetition, but I’m wrong. Pride is all very well, 
but not if it takes one’s humour away. 

‘And what’ve you done to the steak? It’s marvellous’, 
he went on at the next course. 

‘Nothing in particular’, Ria said. 

‘Nothing in particulai? Not much. You’ve put wine in 
the pan’, he said, striking his meat with his fork in about 
a dozen difTcrent places, so that it looked like a wounded 
animal exuding blood. 

‘I havv.u’t . 

‘You have’. 

‘Not a drop, honestly’. 

‘Well, it tastes as if )ou had*. 

After a shoit break we could always rely on him to tell 
some kind of stoiy. This was cither a hostonian conven- 
tion or some other convention of politeness and good 
manners which I sadly lacked. 

‘I met a diver at a bar behind Leicester Square. 1 had 
to go into town today. . . .’. 

‘What for?’ Ria asked. 

‘To see a man about a bloody dog’. 

‘Why weren’t you . . . .?’ 

‘Do you want to hear about this diver or don’t ;OU?' 

‘Why weren’t you working today? You said you were 
going to shoot another reel’. 

‘Supposing I did? Eh baby? I got some jolly good shots 
of the square. We’ll need them’. 

‘Yes, we will’. 

‘This diver, gee, he was a red head. A great big tall guy. 
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with enormous ginger eye-lashes. His body was straight as 
a die. He said they dive down about 550 feet, and he's 
even been down a thousand feet. 'Do sharks attack you?' 
I asked him, and he said, ‘Myself, I reckon, no they don't'. 
The suit they wear hides theii smell, 'cos that's what 
attracts the goddam sharks. Only their hands are bate, 
and if they gash themselves and bleed, the sharks might 
go for them. They feel nothing when they're down below, 
'cos the pressure’s so high. It must be marvellous, gee, to 
take a camera down there. Sometimes they do, and get 
shots of a wreck they have to work on. Sometimes when 
the\ come up too quick. . . 

‘J"o go home to Mum’, Ria slipped in, laughing. 

‘Yeah, to go home to Mum. When they come up too 
quick, they get “divei’s bend”. That's what they call get- 
ting air bubbles in their blood through sudden pressure 
changes. If that happens, d'you know what they do? 
D'you know what they do with the sonofa bitch? They 
throw the bastaid light back into the watei The bubbles 
leave theii bodies when they reach the same pressure 
whi(h boie on them when they wcie formed'. 

It goes without saying, that the steak, so leccntly 
praised, and in whose honoui this oration was being 
deliveied, was by now lying cold and listless on Aaron's 
plate. Aftei the fust bite which had inspned the praise, 
the second tiny piece was still on his folk, which culinary 
instiumcnt he was using at times to conduct pait of his 
conversation. 

‘Do you know that they woik with flames under water? 
Yeah, wnth a kind of blow-lamp. They measuie depths in 
atmosphcies. 33 feet is one atmosphcic. He said at the 
depth of one atmospheie, it's most dangerous, because 
the pressure there changes moie rapidly. After that the 
pressure changes diminish. When they’re down to 550 
feet, it takes thiee quarters of an hour for them to come 
up again. They come up in stages, so that their bodies 
get used to these changes'. 
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I’m sure that his diseased teeth were the reason he 
talked so much during meals. He must have formed the 
habit to overcome his shyness when eating, and as this 
neurosis was very strong, and his imagination insufficiently 
strong, he had to do a lot of padding. This padding, in- 
variably, yes invariably, took the form of utter disjointed- 
ness. His talk was a kind of compulsive chain-reaction 
and by the end of what he said both he and his inter- 
locutors often lost the motive which one imagined had 
inspired his talk. The reason why one lost this ‘motive* 
is quite simple. There seldom was one. But somehow or 
other, one never suspected that. Good breeding had taught 
Aaron never to lay himself bare to ridicule. The rich 
and well-bred never have any difficulty in simulating 
eccentricity. The effect he pioduted with his conversation 
was various. His accent was attractive and endearing. The 
intelligence applied to within the confine of what he said 
was acm^', the way little subjects exploded from his 
mind like the radio-acti\e pai tides from some atoms 
astounded one with the oiiginality of his mind. With all 
that, his gieat charm and breeding made one feci 
thoroughly inadequate and proud to be in the company 
of so astute a mind. Where he did slightly unbalance this 
feeling of elation was in the timing of his talk and stories. 
He invariably went on a little too long, told his stories 
too slowly, and over emphasised at the climaxes. 

One would not think that a man so apparentl) well- 
versed in the ways of society had in him any degree of 
helplessness. But the buffoonery of the eclectic is at all 
times difficult to uncover. It hides weakness extremely 
well. It obviously fooled me for a considerable time. I 
don’t think it fooled Ria. She was very quick at uncover- 
ing other people’s faults, and as a rule, was ruthless, at 
times even unfair about this. But with Aaron, she did 
not let on about it until later on, until she used his 
weakness to show off her strength. It w^as then that 1 first 
took notice of what was going on about me. 
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With familiarity, everything becomes exposed. After a 
time it does not seem to be possible amongst people to 
keep up appearances, or rather, I think it is possible, even 
desiiablc, but people are overcome by mental sloth. Yes, 
that's all it is. Por a long time, to give an example, 1 
thought that Aaron was extremely well read. There cer- 
tainly were a large number of books he discussed in a 
very clever way. As I’ve said befoie, he often invited one 
to possess greater knowledge than one had, and the num- 
ber of books he implied that one had surely read could 
have filled a small libraiy. The boldness and intelligence 
with which he expressed these implications made one 
loath to admit one s ignorance. I myself don't think there 
is anything more injurious to a lelationship than the ex- 
posing of ignoiance. And if someone's ignorance is 
exposed in public, one can feel nothing but sympathy 
for the injmed party and hatred for the aggressor. Can 
you imagine the state of confusion I was thiown into 
every time I witnessed Aaion thus being exposed by Ria? 

‘If you compaie Stendhal's novels with Dostoevsky's, 
you'll see what I mean', he once said apropos of some 
point in a discussion. 

'Stendhal's heioes aie all rich. 'Ihey’ve all got plenty of 
cash. Whereas in Dostoevsky, they're all pretty poor. 
That's good enough for me to prove P'rench greed and 
the Russian concern foi the soul and the spirit. 'Russland 
grenzt an Gott', Rilke said and boy, he hit the nail right 
on the goddam head'. 

‘Have you been reading again?' Ria suddenly asked. 
There was a ciowd of people aiound the table and whilst 
she'd been dishing out the food, she hadn’t had time to 
join in the conversation, 'though she'd heard all the rub- 
bish that had been spoken. 

‘Yeah, baby'. 

‘You’ic a quick leader, honey. Yesterday you said you'd 
never read one book by Dostoevsky, but since M. was 
talking about him the whole time, you would'. 



‘Yeah, yeah, sure. Why don’t you get on with your 
food?’ he joked back. ‘Then you won’t feel so weak. Gee, 
you believe anything one tells you. She’s marvellous’, he 
called out. ‘Never read The Idiot, Karamazov? Why, I 
was reading that guy when you were playing truant the 
day they tried to teach you how to cook’. 

Eveiybody was now beginning to laugh, although any- 
body who knew Ria and was looking at her face at that 
rnomeiit could have predicted that this laughter was the 
wind before the storm. There was only one way to allay it. 

‘Cut it out, Ria*, I called right across the table. 

‘And what the hell were you reading whilst you were 
cooking the goulash?’ lie blurted out, poking his loaded 
plate with his folk, as if he had swallowed a woim and 
was looking foi more. 

‘Let’s have some bread and cheese instead’. 

Ria went up to Aaron and started to pull his plate 
away, fie .va» hiughing. 

‘No, no. 1 didn’t mean that. Take it easy, honey. You 
just didn’t put enough salt in. It’s very good really’. 

It was too late. As I’ve said before, his timing was 
always bad. Ever) one’s laughter had become uneasy, and 
the more the atmosphere became tense, the louder and 
more gross was Aaron’s behaviour. But he w^as quite 
oblivious to the effect he cieatcd, which was one of com- 
plete cmbanassinent on everyone. Ria. who was tremb- 
ling with rage, pulled away his plate and carried it out 
into the little kitchen. She came back and sat down, and 
without looking at Aaron, started eating and playing at 
hostess. One could see she was loaded and victorious. One 
false move from Aaron now and she would clout him with 
whatever object was nearest to her. But if he played his 
cards right, she would sooner or later look at him, and 
laugh with her whole face. At that he always succeeded 
in the end. I say always, because this sort of thing hap- 
pened quite often and it happened alw^ays that way round. 
It was always Aaron who got the stick, and with this 
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repetitious pattern of behaviour went the precarious 
enjoyment which both the pupil and the master derive 
from punishment. Witnessing these harangues of aggression 
mostly neutralised my feelings. On the one hand, I was 
sorry for Aaron when he was subject to these hcrce attacks, 
and on the other hand, I admired Ria’s spirit and faerce- 
ness. Apait fiom the embanassment these attacks caused 
at times, they were pleasant enough to witness. 

I must here, in all honesty, mention one point, which 
to some extent, at least, explains the lackadaisical attitude 
I adopted to this whole aflair. I felt myself to be entirely 
superior to Aaion. It was a mattei of conceit and assur- 
ance, and this feeling was enhanted in a veiy mundane 
way by the sheei number of our friends. We had become 
a household trois’ and wheievei we went, Aaron came 
too. After many months, this had become the accepted 
thing, and I, for my part, found nothing whatsoever 
strange in it, and only much later on did I discover that 
some of our friends did. I feel that I am digiessing again. 
As soon as I let go, even for a moment, this happens. 1 he 
ground is suddenly covcied with oil and I slip all over 
the place. 

What was it that made me so lackadaisical apait from 
my conceit? It was that I too, apart from Rja, was Aaron’s 
teachei. Yes It is monstrous to have to say this, but it is 
quite tiuc. Ria and I had been aggressive to each other 
for years, but Aaron had not yet learnt how to play the 
game. Ria was a \sild woman, cpiite unprcdictably wild 
at times, and sulks and weakness did not make any impres- 
sion on her. You had to countei -attack her hard, or attack 
her yoiitself without warning, to make her submit in any 
way. Women prone to depression are like that. 7'hey hnd 
relief in nothing but the tension which involves them 
with someone else. 

Once, for a shoit while, I was in love with a mar- 
ried woman. Ria and I had known her toi some time 
befoie her marriage and although 1 had always liked her 
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a great deal, love had not entered my feelings for her 
until one day I stayed with her and her husband after 
they had settled in G. Seeing her live dose by, in the 
next room, and watching the manipulations of her every- 
day life, aroused in me a strong attraction for her, wliich 
was, I now believe, raised to the degree of genuine in- 
fatuation by the challenge of her husband. He was a most 
lovable, kind and amusing person, but he was clumsy 
with her. And the basest thing that I remember about 
the whole aJfair was that I watched and studied his 
clumsiness. Whenever he was loutish or uncouth, I moved 
a step nearer to her, until one day the aroused passion 
made us, for a day, quite blind and cruel to his feelings. 
Apart from some letters I wrote to her after I had got 
back to London, nothing furlhei happened between us. 
The distance we were apart fiom each other helped to 
extinguish our desire. But I think that even without this 
distance between us, the ailair would have hioken up, 
though perhaps not quite so soon. I am convinced of this 
because the husband played the challengei, and as far as 
I was concerned once the affair was consummated in any 
way, the challenge was broken. 

I am cjuite willing to reveal evciy thing about myself, 
to make an utterlv true confession. No-one can dig out the 
ore of understanding from his brain without confession. 
But the confession has to be ruthless, quite ruthless. Per- 
haps I should confess here that when Aaron came into 
our lives four years ago in June, 1 was glad of his com- 
ing, because he was enabling me, in a most subtle and 
even gentle way, to get rid of Ria. Perhaps if this were 
a fictitious story, one could invent such a confession. But 
it would not be true. What is true, though, is that by 
June, four years ago, Ria and I had been married for 
eight years. After eight years of marriage, if you’re not on 
your guard, you settle clown, like a jelly which is getting 
cold. You become a feast for your children and a customer 
for a pail of warm slippers. You start work on the pre- 
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servation of your body, by observing the function of your 
liver, the pressure of your blood, and so on. You become 
the refugee from youth, bringing with you a few miser- 
able belongings which you finger and discuss all day long, 
because you feel suspended between nostalgia and the 
suspicion that soon you will die. You start buying clothes 
which are durable and expensive as some kind of absutd 
legacy for eternity, because, I am sure, you have it in 
mind that these clothes will outli\e you. This submission 
to age, or the fight against it, has all, of course, to do with 
one’s attitude to death. 



XIV 


The obsession to stay young starts young. The first injury 
to one’s dream becomes the wound which one continues 
to inflict on oneself. After a time, 1 suppose at the stage 
one calls maturity, one becomes immune to all new in- 
juiy, but one goes on being wounded and wanting to be 
wounded because pain has become involved with pleasure. 
That is the most obscene and sad stage of life. When 
women grow old and when men go down the other side 
of ambition, there is nothing left for them to achieve but 
dignity. Between this hist wound and dignity, man fights 
death, the unalteiable end of life, with whatever wit, con- 
scious or unconscious, he possesses. Pei haps all this is trite. 
But I, for 'lie Urinble at the thought of death, and am 
of an age when to fight my greatest enemy without shame 
or dignity does not >ct make me despair because of its 
futility. 

It was because of this obsession to slay >oung, that I was 
glad of Aaron’s coming. I don’t of course iiicdii )oung in 
the sense that women want to stav yonng. I mean by 
)oiing anything that’s unfinished, incomplete, hopeful of 
luithcr growtli. Quite frankly, if Aaron had not come and 
infused new tension into our relationship, Ria and I would 
have been finished yeais ago. We’d had marriage and 
childien when we were very young, and what the hell 
were we supposed to do with one another for the rest of 
our lives? Instinctively we both knew this, and instinc- 
tively we allowed ourselves to drift into the situation which 
was ultimately the cause of tiagcdy. But that wasn’t our 
fault. I say tliis quite bluntly, but it should be obvious 
why I say it, and why, in spile of what I say, I was blind 
to what was going on. Obvious it is, in case you can’t 
lead my character sufficiently by now, because I don't see 
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or feel people in the flesh. 1 like reading about people 
(Biographies are my favourite books), and I suppose I like 
inventing people for myself. 1 often try desperately hard 
to think myself into other people, because I think that to 
be able to do this, is somehow a test of oneself to feel 
other people. But I can*t. IVe tried it even with my eldest 
child. I lo\e no-one in the world more than my two 
daughters, but even with them I can’t succeed at making 
myself feel what they feel. The elder one moves me the 
moment 1 start thinking about her. Photographs of me 
at her age show a really striking resemblance. And I really 
feel she looks as I did. I also look like my father, very 
much so in fact. I have the idea in my mind that if 
one of us three takes a pin and pricks a finger, we should 
all be able to feel it because we’re all alike. But I do 
not feel mv daughter’s hurt; my father’s 1 do. He is the 
only living cicature in the woild with whose feelings I 
am absolutely familial. 1 can literally feel, sa), the effect 
on him when a letter is being put through the slit of 
our letter-box in the office. I know that if 1 can hear the 
faint thud of a falling envelope, he can hear it too, and 
I know what he feels about this tiny unimportant sound. 
In fact, I feel burdened by the knowledge of his feelings, 
because I feel I am being watched all the time. It would 
be facile to say that one’s sensitivity towards other people 
is caused by one’s guilt toward them. That would mean 
that as one desires to be scnsiti\c towards a particular 
person, one would develop one’s guilt towards that person. 
This certainly makes sense, but I am (a) too lazy, and (b) 
too stupid, to decipher why it is nonsense. Because it is 
nonsense. For how can one separate, unless one is talking 
of cretins, love from passion? And wiry should love dress 
up a Mephistopheles as guilt? 

I will tell you how I remember that I was glad when 
Aaron came to our house. Through him, I was able to see 
Ria in a new light. He stimulated her, and my clumsy 
silence was able to feed its greed for more and more 
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silence. A man who stutters, stutters more than ever if he 
is frightened into thinking that his speech causes em- 
barrassment. And so a silent person becomes even more 
silent when all the time he is accused of engendering bore- 
dom. Don’t for god’s sake think that I’m crying out with 
self-pity. Not at all. A man as stupid and as blind as I 
am doesn't get hurt so easily. Besides, I myself accepted 
long ago that to accept me, people would have to accept 
my long unbroken moods of silence. I can clown about 
too, but very often, I am silent. I can pull faces. In fact, 
I often practice making faces in front of a mirror. Now I 
think of it, I don’t think I’ve c\cr looked into a mirror 
when I’ve been alone, without making some face or an- 
other. I sometimes get genuinely depressed bcause I find 
the number of faces I can make is extremely limited. Yet 
I daresay, that because of my constant practise, I can 
distort my face more successfully than many other people. 
And yet, hcvv naijy times have I been told, very often by 
complete strangers; ‘Don’t look so sad!’ And that I’ve been 
told when, I know, I’ve just looked my ordinary normal 
self. Is it because I have a sad face that I love clowns and 
clowning? When I was a child, I was told that all clowns 
are really sad people. Am I perhaps a clown? 

There’s no doubt that Aaron stimulated Ria from the 
moment he set foot in our house. For quite a long lime, 
she thrived on his stimulation in a way which enabled her 
to bring new experience from outside to the inside of our 
marriage. I say for a time, for a very important reason. 
For peihaps one year, to be a little more precise, she 
brought things back to me. After that I didn’t particularly 
want to hear any more. I didn’t know why I didn’t want to 
hear any more at the time, but I know^ now. 1 had lost 
my hold over her. I’m not sure whether I’ve made myself 
clear. Let me put it in another way. With all my relation- 
ships with women, I’ve been the sculptor at work on raw 
stone. I want, I suppose, to create some kind of ideal 
vision of them, and this creation is very much part of my 
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joy of loving. It is a stupid and clumsy way of loving 
women, but fetishes of both mind and body are bearable 
only if ultimately one accepts them as part of oneself. But 
what 1 felt after a year or so of Aaron’s co-habilation with 
us, was that he was taking over work which I had started. 
Docs it sound strange if I say that I witnessed this with a 
great feeling of joy? Psychologists would talk bunkum for 
hours about this confession. All that interests me is that 
it had to do with my vision of all women as children. I 
want to know of all women what they were like as children. 
Perhaps the reason for this is that as children, they could 
not possibly have been cruel. Or is it that one is always 
looking for love, and if one wants to love, one wants to 
love for ever, and that, in order to increase the terrible 
constriction of time, one looks not only ahead, but back- 
w^ards too? 

When one has produced something from which other 
people can derive benefit, one feels proud and strangely 
satisfied. How else can a man stand working, say, in a slate- 
mine for twenty years, hewing the rock out of a chamber 
which increases its size only by his labour? He works, deep 
dowm, in the bowels of the Welsh earth, so that a man 
can roof his dwelling. Does he not sometimes add the 
depth he is down to the height of the house for which 
his slates will be used, and aiiive at the height of the 
spire of Salisbury Cathedral, built for the glory of God? I 
felt with Ria, that such a growth took plate, and I watched 
it being borrowed from me. Yes, one could say that I lent 
Ria to Aaron, ‘though 1 felt only the emotion of this and 
not the reality and did not forsee the consequence. I am 
cold, callous and unfeeling, which disgusting charac- 
teristics enable me to be generous in my behaviour. Weak 
emotions are like the backcloth of luxury; they give an 
illusion of splendour. 

There was, however, a further reason why Aaron suc- 
ceeded in his manoeuvres to win Ria. I was hankering 
after new tension. Yes, I wanted to infuse my life with 
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Ria with new tension. The fact that this desire was reck- 
less and fraught with real danger, made it even more entic- 
ing. To regret the recklessness of this desiie is easy enough 
now. But who, when he wants to test all the possibilities of 
life, is cautious in his rage against death? 

In going over these weeks and months which I am here 
putting under the magnifying glass, in order to sec them 
more clearly, I remember two sheets of paper on which I 
had written the beginning of some story or novel. In it- 
self, the piece is quite ridiculous and stylistically bad. But 
it is of real significance to me at this point. To quote it 
here is probably as reckless as my encouragement ol Aaron. 
But I don’t care. As I said right at the beginning, 1 find 
it imperative to commit myself to paper to attain any 
clarity about myself. That was as true when I wrote this 
fragment at the time, as it is today. 

*1 have killed my wife’, it starts, ‘yet she died of her 
own accoid. I am terribly afraid because I have no hope 
that they will understand; that is. in broad daylight 
(though very little of this penetrates the (halk-smeared, 
barretl window of my cell) I do not hold that they tan 
be convinced of my innocence, riiough at other times, 
when the mind comes more fully into its own, I do still 
hope that man will comprehend, will deduce that what has 
happened to me was as natural as the growth of some 
plant which has grown irr the waong place and which is 
therefore assigned the malignant term of wxed. If onlv I 
could be sure of convincing the judge, whose possible 
method of assessing guilt or innocence I have tried .o 
mime during the past few nights, or my father, sister, 
uncle, friends, acquaintances, but above all the publii, the 
world which will follow my case in the newspapers with 
avid appetite, because my disaster will show up their 
apparent security. If only I could convince these people 
of my innocence. I know that to convince therir of this 
would be a tremendous triumph for me and Katz, the 
lawyer I have engaged to fight for my life. Katz told me 
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yesterday or the day before that my chances are very good. 
He spoke in a very confident tone which has driven me 
almost to despair. I thought that during the past fort- 
night or so, seeing him for several hours every day and 
briefing him as best 1 could and in great detail, 1 had won 
him over to my side, not as a defender of my life, but as 
a man. And yesterday, or whenever it was I saw him last, 
he spoke to me with professional slickness, as to a client, 
w^hidi to me was tantamount to telling me that my chances 
aie very slim. I believe that in spite of what 1 have told 
him, he still looks upon my action as a crime. And so of 
course, will the judge* even if he be a Solomon, for 
Solomon did not have to judge after the killing of a 
human being. A cotpse inveigles you to be termed a 
criminal in the minds of cveiybody and because of this it 
counts as at least ten first rate witnesses against you before 
you start. Katz Avas the last tangible hope, but he has 
failed me*. 

I then went on describing Katz in some detail, probably 
because I was going to make him an important character 
in the piece. I can*t think why now, but probably that 
was the reason. Then it went on: ‘In my mind, theie is 
no question as to my innocence. If only I had the chance 
of convincing one man, I wrould then chdish the hope of 
not having to die accoiding to some aibitrary aiiange- 
ment of society. It could be done through the spy-hole of 
my cell, talking to one of the two warders who are con- 
tinually keeping guard over me. But Avhen fiist they 
brought me here, and thrust my privacy into their hands, 
1 was overcome with a feeling of repulsion against thorn. I 
hated them, and I have foi gotten what they look like, 
although I see them several times a day. I am trying. I 
now cat the food they bring me. Rut will there be enough 
time before my case is tried for the warders and myself to 
gain equal footing. The only level ground on which com- 
munion between two men can take place? I am afraid 
not. I am afraid. I would look upon finding such a mate 
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of mind as a miracle, and as my time decreases, so must 
grow the magnitude of this miracle*. 

I have quoted this fragment because its date coincides 
with the mood I am trying to describe here. I had for- 
gotten all about it until the other day, and was astonished 
when I read it. After what has happened, there is some- 
thing prophetic about the piece. I refer not only to the 
tragic event which has taken place, which the fragment 
already assumes to have taken place. Far more strange is 
my desire to be heard and understood, which arises directly 
out of my desire for judgment. That desire has not 
changed and will not change one iota until it has been 
fulfilled. 
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XV 


Thiec years ago in Apiil, Ria and Aaron went to Spain 
to film the Holy Week in Seville. Near the time of depar- 
ture theie was gieat excitement in the house. The 
excitement was beautifully played up. The final decision 
fui Aaion to take Ria with him, was left dangling in the 
air until about a fortnight befoie they finally left. It is an 
enchanting pastime of the civilised, those, that is, who have 
the time for it, to enhance all excitement to the utmost 
degree. I icmember Ria asking me several times a day, like 
a child trying to find out its birthday presents beforehand, 
w^hether I thought Aaron would really take her along. He 
himself was a mastei of non-commitment and he essayed 
all the possibilities of keeping her in suspense right until 
the end. 'D^ou think you'll be able to stand the heat 
dowm in Southern Spain^ And what about the grub, eh^ 
Evei) thing cooked in goddam oil. Bo), you'll be spending 
all day in the you-know-wheie’ ' Those were the sort of 
questions he asked her. He never sincciely challenged hci 
desire to go with him, but his conveisations with her in 
my piesence were spattered with suggestions of doubt as 
if to test her strength of will. It is easy to think now that 
all these ridiculous preambles were put on foi my benefit, 
and that Aaion was waiting for me to object to Ria’s 
going. The thought never entered my head. 

‘Of course I can stand the heat, and the food . . .'. 

‘Yeah, the food’s O.K. I guess, if you can eat your own 
cooking, why, you can stand anything. What about faint- 
ing tho’? You likely to faint when we do the bullfights? 
Can you stand the sight of goddam blood, human or 
animal? 'Cos there'll be plenty of that At the end of the 
week, there's a gieat fiesta taurina. Jesus Christ, is that a 
splendid sight, the Matador in his trajes de luces leading 
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in his gang of killers, the banderilleros, and the picadors 
on their padded horses And the crowds What a marvel 
lous sight’ 

‘What about shooting the bull hght through the e)es of 
the bull'^* Ria suggested 

‘Yeah, that’s exactly what I had in mind Ne\er show 
the bloody bull at all, just everybody s reaction to it 

‘What about the Holy Wcek^ Have )ou found out what 
It s all about-'’ 

‘No, I ha\en l’, he admitted lathei cinbanassed, a week 
before going off to make the film ‘I can t find any books 
about It, or find anyone who knows anything about it 

‘That’s impossible’, 1 said 

‘1 ve itird the libiary and a couple of bookshops Klein 
says he s got a book somewhere wheie I might find some- 
thing about It In any case wc 11 find out all about it 
when we g^t That is, if we get thcie 

‘Why shouldn’t \ou^’ 

‘ Cos the Spaniaids foi some uason don’t like you 
taking gicat big cimcras into then country They con 
fiscated some sound tracks of a fiiend ot mine 

Having finally agiced to lake Rii, he hen staited to 
thiow doubts on the whole journev About five days before 
they left thougl the whole joinncy leally became 
finalised Unforiunatelv I did not ic disc the nonv of the 
situation which arose else I would have derived much 
pleasuie fiom the ]oke I he wife of a tiiencl of ours had 
lecently Kcoveied horn a neivous bieikdown and dm mg 
dinnei at then house about three weeks befoie, this 
Spanish |Oinne> had been destiibed with gieit and in 
feetive enthusiasm In Aaion Now fivi da\s bcfoic the 
depaiture, the husband came to Anon and Ria and asked 
whcthei thev would object if his wife enne with them on 
this wonderful ]ouincv because she needed a holiday I 
only realise now the predicament this impertinent demand 
eieated It is also, ineidcntally an intiiguing speculation, 
whether or not this demanding couple wcie awaie of the 



predicament they were causing^ and knew, because of this, 
that their request could not be refused. For what could 
Aaion or Ria have said? That there was no room in the 
car? What could they have said without making their 
desire to be alone public and suspect? They took the 
wretched woman along and cursed her for three thousand 
miles. 

I had several letters fiom Ria. She wrote excellent letters 
in a sharp, informative, and amusing style. I also had a 
letter from Aaron. I’ve looked for it all over the place but 
I cannot find it anv where. Perhaps he went through the 
diaweis of my desk one day and took it back. But I 
remember the lettei quite well. It had a lot in it about 
Spain. God and death, and a long page on the bull’s sur- 
vival instinct and how this survival instinct of the bull was 
part of the symbol of Europe, a culture in 'pessimistic 
decav*. Some warped theories look quite good on papei, 
but when one thinks about them, and one begins to find 
one objection aftei another, one loses interest. What I did 
find interesting in the lettei were two passages. One stated 
that they had taken hundreds of leet of film, but since 
there was no piocessing possible in Southern Spain t)ic) 
had no idea whether an) one frame even had a pictuie on 
it. The other passage described, in glowing teims, a 
brothel ly love foi me, an enormous giatitude, and in 
somewhat' masochistic teims, a desiic to be told what he 
could do for me, ever, at any time, and a repetition of his 
desire to be told to leave the house, if my need foi his 
departure should evei aiise. In a P.S. there was a rude 
remaik about the third passenger. 

Judging by the knowledge I now possess of their relation- 
ship at the time they went to Spain, I cannot help feeling 
a delayed shock of angei. I am angiy not because I was 
so blind, but that my blindness was used by them to play 
a trick on me. It reflects an unscrupulousness, which makes 
children sometimes trick their crippled comrades into an 
act of folly for which they hope the unfortunate culprit 





will not be punished because of his disability. Imagine 
this crippled child becomes cured later on in life and then 
reflects on some act of folly he has committed and discovers 
that he was egged on by his friends only because of his 
erstwhile disability? Won't he feel sick in the stomach and 
retch at the thought of having been a hero for their 
amusement? I have asked myself many times, how the^ 
can have loved one another in the house in which I lived, 
with the Scotch horse sagging each night under the weight 
of the children’s washing, and how could they have gone 
to Spain without their conscience spoiling the pleasure they 
sought in each other? They played on my feeling for 
nostalgia and this made eveiyihing safe foi them. 

When I was fourteen, I was made to leave the German 
town where 1 was born. It was an old, beautiful town and 
to be torn away from it was most painful. We left eaily 
one mornine: ’n April. It was a cold Apiil that vear, and 
the town, as we drove to the station, looked hard and 
windswept. Perhaps it was sentimentality that made tears 
come to my eyes, though I like to think that it was the dis- 
appointing view of our town that made me civ on that 
terrible morning. Suddenly however, the to’^ n, thiough my 
tears, once more looked soft as its sandstone, gleaming in 
the dawn, with the cathedral by the river rising high into 
the sky, its spire the nearest point to God foi miles around. 
I remember the wind-blown lipplcs on the ihcr, whi(h, 
at the moment we crossed the bridge, looked like a host 
of biids taking off foi the South in seaicli of wanner lau'ls 
Beyond the river, I did not look at our towm an> motC. 
My thoughts, I remember quite clearlv, were occupied with 
the canary I had left behind in a cage in ni) loom. A few 
days ago, the following ideas had occurred to me: the biid 
knows its cage intimately. It knows how many spokes there 
are around il, it knows the faint squeak of its swing, 
which side of the cage is more sheltered than the other. 
It knows the little food and watei troughs and the cuttle- 
fish with which its beak has become familiar. There's 
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nothing else to be known about its cage, so that if that 
were all a bird knew, it would die from boredom. Some 
birds do. Biids whose dreams can’t take wijig, are con- 
demned to die. If we leave our town, I reasoned, then we 
go out of one cage into another. When we go fiom our 
town to our di earns, then our town will become our 
dreams. 

I mention this only to prove that I am familiar with 
nostalgia. For a person like me, crippled with the blind- 
ness I have been describing, the past is the rod by which 
others can measure my immediate icactions. The moment 
I am away fiom anvbody close to me, I begin thinking of 
this pel son with a nostalgic intensity, which even now, 
after all the lessons I have learnt, frightens me. This is 
further proof to me that the pattern of one’s behaviour 
and thoughts nevei changes. 

The moment Ria and Aaion had left for Spain, I 
started to lead the weather icports for the Hispanic 
Peninsula and went to the Public Libiaiv to look at books 
on Seville, so that I could get a clearer pictuic of their 
sunoundings. And I planned all kinds of changes in the 
house, which I wanted to effect in their absence, embel- 
lishments and improvements I wanted to have our bed- 
room redecorated, and new lights fitted I even enquired 
about a new bed because, in ouis, the springs wete worn. 
I wantd t(5 have our barren garden replanted bv a gardener 
with green hngeis who would put in flowcis which would 
not wither the moment they weie embedded in our arid 
giound. I have giowm to be too unfeeling and insensitive 
a pel son to be in any way sentimental, )et I have had 
exactly similar ideas dining the last ten da)s. I sometimes 
lie on the old bed, and when I turn and hear the noise 
of those wretched lusty springs, a quite lidiculous idea 
tomes to m) mind. A man who lost a leg in the war des- 
cribed to me a stiange feeling which at times overcomes 
him. His left leg was amputated just below the groin, and 
the wound, although healed, is so sensitive that he cannot 
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wear an artificial limb. At times he feels his leg is still 
there, and he makes, without his crutches, as if to walk 
around. He described to me that just before he makes such 
a walking movement, he is fully aware that he has no leg 
on one side, but that nevertheless, as if by some reflex, 
he has to walk forward on his ‘phantom limb’ even if it 
means that he will fall. Once or twice lately, 1 have 
thought of buying a new bed. 

When one is thinking of people with nostalgia, one 
does not think badly of them. The mood is paramount to 
one’s thoughts and therefore it is impossible to suspect or 
to doubt the behaviour of the people for whom one is 
nostalgic. As sunoundings are lost to a woman looking 
into a mirror, so one’s mood becomes the face one looks 
at. 

You may say to me at this point: ‘But all this is non- 
sense. What you’re doing is twisting the fact that you did 
not love your wile. Instead of a real flower, you’ve got 
hold of an artificial one whose honiblc petals you aie 
spiaving with cheap scent. How else could nostalgia have 
replaced jealousy whicli would have immediately led you 
to discover everything, which would have guided you to 
suspicion, which would have made you tear assunder the 
relationship which was going on right under your very 
nose? All I can say is that it wasn’t so. I’ve questioned 
myself many times whether I loved Ria, and I even re-read 
De IJ Amour four times to find out if our relationship fitted 
into one or other of the categories of lovt Stendhal lus- 
cribed with his uncanny accuracy. I have never found the 
answer, and even now, as I trv to unravel the confusion in 
my mind, I cannot find the answer to this question. This 
does not unduly worry me. The word love is so vague a 
word that not two people exist who mean the same thing 
bv it. 

Quite frankly, I have never known what to do with love. 
Essentially I like things which last, and my attitude to- 
wards love may appear unrealistic and romantic. But that 
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isn't my fault. Let it stem from ignorance. Believe me. 
I've tried as hard as others to love properly, right from the 
start. Yet I didn't know how to behave with the first 
woman I desired, and to whom I came close. Explain that. 
Why didn't I know? I've cursed my initial ignoiance ever 
since that time when I was a student in love. It was like 
being in the middle of a forest around which rages a fire 
which draws closer every day. You neither move from this 
centre, nor do you want to move. It is like the hypnosis of 
file, first the lulling of the heat, then the desire to escape 
and the desire to succumb, v/hich desires cancel one an- 
other. Like a dream, it never ends. The fall off the cliff 
or the drowning is interrupted by awakening. In love, you 
survive only because it does not last. What does last, like 
the old town I left, is the nostalgia and the dream. I 
remember quite distinctly that when Ria left for Spain, 
or whenever she went away from me, I missed her be- 
cause I could dream of her. And more than at any time, 

I have missed her these last ten days. But I know, I know 
your accusation, 1 have weak emotions, and thciefore, 1 
have to dream to escape reality. 1 agree with you. But yon 
must also agree with me that when 1 dream, 1 come to 
love. 





XVI 


When they came back they unloaded Spain from the car 
and brought it into the house. They had dropped the 
third passenger first and said she had picked her nose for 
three thousand miles. Ria was sunburnt, black almost, and 
ablaze with happiness, and Aaron embraced me and 
laughed like a true man of passion. When I say that they 
unloaded Spain I don’t mean that they brought a thou 
sand trinkets like some wretched tourists, but that they 
had about them some atmosphere of a hot country, some 
part of the place they had visited which was delightful to 
sec. Only people with a true feeling of insecurity can 
absorb knowledge and wisdom from travel. Aaron and 
Ria’s situation, particularly with a chapeione, enhanced 
this natural feeling of insecurity and made them wild with 
enthusiasm which they were anxious to share with us. 

I remember 1 watched them arrive from the window of 
my study. I watched the children run out and )clp with 
delight like young dogs who are teased to peifoim before 
being given a lump of sugar. Then I walked slowly down- 
stairs to greet them. I don’t know what it is about me, 
but I always behave coldly on occasions where passion is 
not out of place. In fact, I behave in a manner I would 
bitterly criticise in anybody else. I cannot act out my 
dreams. That’s what it is. I suddenly feel ashamed a-iA 
afraid and I withdraw into myself and become thoroughly 
objectionable and, what is worse, ridiculous. Because for 
hours before, for days and weeks sometimes, I dream of a 
particular moment to come, and my mind, embellishing 
all things wonderfully, whets the appetite and spurs on 
the hunger by even greater embellishment. But I forget 
always that this moment I dream of is equally in the mind, 
and has been embellished for the mind and not for reality. 


D 
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I have not yet become familiar with the demarcation be- 
tween reality and dream. I don't think I shall ever get to 
know the frontier, and as all the time I cross and re-cross 
it unwittingly, I am constantly in danger of being shot at 
or arrested. In fact, I am so constantly in dangei that I 
am quite immune to it. I am afraid, in fact, only of 
revealing my dreams. There attaches shame to this fear. 

During the time they had been away, an American 
woman called Lucy Gilmour had lung up several times 
I tlon't know why sha rang up so often because every time 
she was told that Mr. Fawkes wouldn't be back in London 
until such and such a date. Apparently she didn’t believe 
this, so ‘that American Lady* as the children called her, 
made test calls until we were sick of her voice. It was a 
voice peculiar to some American females; rather high- 
pitched and soft, with a strong drawl and terribly slow. 
If snails had human voices, they would speak like that. 

‘Who’s Lucy Gilmour?' I asked Aaron at dinner that 
night when I remembered the phone calls. 

‘Why? Has that bitch been ringing the house every five 
minutes?’ 

‘Yes’. 

He laughed. 

‘Didn't you ring her before we left for Spain?* Ria asked, 
smiling but quite adamant. 

‘No, I didn't. I meant to’, he said, lather shyly, like a 
naughty boy before chuckling to himself, paitly foi our 
benefit. 

‘I really meant to. But I plain foigot. So the bitch’s been 
ringing all the time, eh? Five times a da)? Eh. . . 

‘Not quite. About two or three times a week. Who is 
she?' 

‘Bob’s sister. She’s ovci heic on a visit’. 

Bob was an old friend of his from school. I hadn’t known 
his surname, Ria, apparently knew all about her. 

‘You’ie a real louse. There she is, pining away for dear 
little Aaron, she comes all the way from America to see 
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you, and you flit off for five weeks without even telling 
her*. 

‘Yeah, yeah, cut out the sob-stuff. She’s old enough to 
know better. I should have called her before I left. Gee, 
how d’you like her voice?* he asked me, bursting out 
laughing. 

‘Pretty puny. She gives me the willies. “Hi, it*s Lucy Gil- 
mour. Can I speak to Aaron please?*’ * I said, trying to 
imitate her tawdry voice. 

‘Yeah, she’s got a voice like a bloody fish*. 

‘What does she do?* 

‘What does she do? Her? Do? Why, nothing. She ain’t 
got no time to do anything. It takes her all day to finish 
one sentence. Boy, is she fast*. 

‘You must give her a ring*, Ria said. She was always 
admonishing him for his social lapses, sometimes kindly, 
sometimes in a rough and rude manner. 

The nex». Uiv, he announced that he’d rung her, ‘Yeah, 
I did ring her. About half after eleven this morning*. 

‘Aren’t you going to see her?* Ria asked. 

‘We’re all going to see her. Is Thursday night O.K.?’ he 
suddenly asked. 

'O.K. for what?* I asked. 

‘She’s asked us all over to dinner*. 

‘I’m not going . Ria said. 

‘Nor am I*, I said. 

‘Nor am I’, he said. 

We all laughed, and our common amusement at Lucy’s 
expense made us anxious to continue the mood on Thurs- 
day night and we decided to accept the invitation. 

‘But arc you sure she doesn’t want to see you alone?’ I 
went on. ‘After all, we don’t want to spoil things for you*. 

‘Yeah, you spoil things for me*, he said. 

Ria told me when we were alone, that Lucy had been 
after Aaron for years but that he didn’t know how to get 
rid of her. They’d all been kids together, so there was a 
boy and girl-next-door atmosphere about their relation- 
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ship. What he*d arranged for Thursday night was 
obviously a cover-up for his own embarrassment. He was 
getting us there to shield him, and also to delay the 
dreaded hour when he’d have to see her alone. In fact 
when we drove down to her place on Thursday night, he 
suddenly invented that he had to go to Sweden the next 
day, probably for a month. 

Lucy was staying in a small flat in Kilburn. It belonged 
to friends of hers and they’d gone away for a short holiday. 

‘Hi’, she said to each one of us in turn as we shook her 
hand. I noticed the grip of her hand was much firmer 
than her voice. 

She had natural blond hair, blue eyes and freckles. Her 
feet, like her hands, were just a shade too large for her, 
and her jaw and cheek-bones were a bit masculine The 
tiny amount of lipstick she wore was the only touch of 
femininity about her. The two or three times I thought 
of Lucy afterwards always made me feel sad. 

We sat down and had a diink of some kind and tried 
talking to one another. 

’You got a ’phone here?’ Aaion asked Luc>, looking at 
the telephone. 

‘Yeah, sure’, Lucy said. ‘Why, you called me up the 
other day’. She was a bit slow. 

‘Does it ring when someone dials the number? It must 
have been .out of order when we left for Spain, or you 
must’ve been out one hell of a lot, ’cos I tried to ting 
you I don’t know how many times’. 

‘Did you?’ Lucy asked, smiling and disbelieving. 

‘Did I? Sure I did. I don’t know how many goddam 
times I tried to call you up. Didn’t I Ria? I told you. And 
I didn’t have your address so I couldn’t send you a wire 
or write to you even*. 

‘You . . . .’ Ria was going to start on him, but he shouted 
her down. 

‘Yeah I did. Perhaps you don’t remember. Your memory’s 
none too hot, you know. Why, how often d’you let the milk 
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boil over?* he said, just about controlling his smile, but 
not for long. 

*What*s that?* he suddenly asked, picking up a com- 
pletely inoffensive little statuette from the mantlepicce. It 
was a copy of a Degas ballet figurine with a tiny skirt round 
it. ‘She wear knickers too?’ he asked, holding the thing up- 
side down. The reason he was behaving like an ass was 
because he had to find something that would give him an 
excuse to laugh aloud. He had a giggling fit and couldn't 
control it. So had Ria. 

‘What’s the news from Bob?’ he asked when his laughter 
had died. 

‘O, he’s O.K. I guess. Haven’t heard from him for about 
ten davs. They’re going down to California for a month. 
Guess they’ve gone. Nice and hot down there now, eh?’ 

‘Yeah’. 

‘You expecting a call?’ she suddenly asked. 

‘Me? Why no*. 

‘ ’Cos you asked about the phone*. 

‘No*. He quickly made use of her stupidity. He said, *I 
meant to ling up the lab about the film, but it’s too late 
now. Thcv’ll have gone home. I’ll call them up in the 
morning before I leave*. 

‘You going awav again?’ she asked, incredulous. 

‘Yeah, I've got to’. 

‘Where )ou going?’ 

‘Sweden*. 

‘How long foi, foi god’s sakc^’ 

‘Only about a month’, he said. ‘r\e got to go on a job 
there. Camera work. It’ll be good pradise’. 

‘Yeah’, she said 

‘How long are you staging in England?’ I asked. She 
was beginning to be very sad, 

‘O, I don’t really know. Suppose I can please myself. 
Don’t mu(h matter where I li\e’. 

‘You’re lucky’, Ria said. 

‘You think so?’ 
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‘You’ll miss Bob’s birthday if you’re not back by the 
j?9th’, Aaron said. 

‘Yeah, I guess I will*. 

There wasn’t even a smell of food about the place. We 
were beginning to wonder what arrangement Aaron had 
made. Perhaps we’d been asked for after dinner. 

‘I’m hungry’, Ria said to me, leaning over so that I 
could hear her semi-whisper. 

‘Me too’, I said. 

‘You hungry?’ Lucy asked us, smiling. 

‘They’re always hungry*, Aaron said. ‘Don’t you take 
no notice of them. Plenty of time for dinner’. Lucy got 
up. 

‘No, sit down. We can eat in an hour. I don’t know why 
I brought these two along. All they’re interested in is 
food, fesus Christ can they eat. What’s for dinner?’ 

‘I’ll go and get started’, she said and went oil to the 
kitchen. 

‘I wonder what the hell’s fot dinner’, Aaron said when 
she had gone. He was sniffing audibly. ‘Can't smell no 
bloody thing. Must be cold collations, I guess. Listen’, he 
said, coming over to whisper. ‘Ain’t she beautiful? Jesus 
Christ, is she hot stuft. Fast as a turtle. A turdy turtle’, he 
sniggered. 

‘Sit down and behave youiselt. She’s not as bad as you 
make out’,' Ria said. ‘You do behave badly’. 

‘Yeah?’ 

‘Listen’, Ria told him. ‘If you don’t behave yourself, 
we’ll make you go to Sweden. Else we’ll *^ell her you’re not 
going. How are you going to avoid her? She’ll ring up’. 

‘i\fa)be I won’t go to Sweden aflei all. Maybe I’ll take 
me and Lucy to Cannes. How’s that?’ 

‘O.K. by me’. 

‘She’ll be a great asset to )ou’, I said to him. ‘People 
will be jealous of you. She just oozes sex’. 

‘Yeah. Out of her freckles’, he said. 

Lucy came back about ten minutes later and said dinner 
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was ready. She apologised that it wasn’t going to be good, 
because she couldn’t cook very well. That was a very 
modest understatement. 

We went in and I remember the table looking nicely 
laid with various glasses and plenty of cutlery set round 
each place, which roused my expectation of an interesting 
meal. There were some good rolls in a silver bread-basket. 
I remember the meal in every detail. I remember every 
object that was on that table. 

We sat down in our respective places and Lucy went 
out to get the hist course. In she came cai tying a tray 
with four large white plates. When she put the edge of 
the tray down on the table to seive Ria, we all saw what 
it was. Rollmops. An ungarnished lollniops on a white 
plate looks very funny. The curled up fish with two 
wooden skewers through its middle really looks absolutely 
dead. It loo^*' in fact, as if it’s been killed three times 
over. It was also the one fish which Aaion absolutely 
detested. I remember staring at the hsh in front of me, not 
daring to look up either at Ria or Aaron. I felt he was 
bobbing up and down trying to control his infectious 
laughter, and I ended up by tying up mv shoelaces so 
that I could laugh undci the table and out of sight. I 
was doing this when at the other leg of the table, I saw 
Aaron appear for exactly the same purpose. I immediately 
sat up to avoid his face. He stayed down there for what 
appeared to be half an hour. Ria, fortunately, had better 
control over herself. I decided to try and eat the damn 
fish, and to count and study every object on the table, so 
that my concentration on this problem could detract me 
from laughter. That’s why I icmembcr everything on that 
table so clearly. I was doing very well when suddenly Lucy 
said ‘I hope you all like rollmops’. 

I bent down immediatelv to play aiound with my other 
shoelace, and Aaron again followed me under the table. 
There was absolute chaos. I heard Lucy say that she had 
to go and look aftci the soup, and when she got up, I 
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came up again. The moment she had turned her back to 
us, Ria put her nibbled rollmops on Aaron’s plate and 
when he came up again and saw this, he shrieked with 
laughter. 

'Take the f . . . g fish back’, he said to Ria and he put 
hers and his on her plate. He put his knile and fork 
down the moment Lucy came back with two plates of 
soup. When she went to fetch the others, I put the remains 
of my rollmops on his plate, as did Ria hers. It was then 
that he picked all thiee of them up in his hands and put 
them on top of the cupboard. Wc made ourselves so sick 
with laughter that we had miseiable appetites for the 
lest of the meal. It was aliight for Aaron. Lucy, obviously 
knowing his eating habits, didn’t give him too much, and 
even most of that he managed to leave on his plate. But 
for Ria and me, our mean appreciation of Lucy’s meal 
was a bad beginning to any kind of friendship. 

One is often influenced by people, as by crowds, to do 
certain things, which, when one reflects on them later on, 
fill one with disgust and shame. In fact whilst one is 
doing them one foresees this feeling of disgust, but it 
docs not stop one. Those few times I thought about Lucy 
afterwards, I always felt sad about her and disgusted by 
oui behaviour that night. The table had looked nice, she’d 
gone to the baker to get some good rolls, and she had 
tiied very haid and taken trouble to give us a good meal. 
She was easy prev foi our amusement. Now that I know 
what was going on between Ria and Aaron at the time, 
I feel angiy with myself for having been led to behave 
so badly, I surely was the most guilty of the thiec of us, 
because I was the only person to whom Lucy could have 
turned for some kind of protection. But I laughed at her 
just as much as the others. And I know she had noticed it 
too. She tried all the time to laugh with us, but we wouldn’t 
and couldn’t let her in on our game. She didn’t know 
what was wrong with us, and I am sure she therefore 
assumed that we were laughing at her. Don't you think 
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the rollmops were high the next day and that theii smell 
guided her to the top of the cupboard? Whether or not 
she uncovered our ungrateful behaviour, I shall never 
know. We saw Lucy again, two or three times after that, 
but every time she called Aaron made a point of being 
out. He simply refused to see her or speak to her after 
that evening. 

'Jesus Christ, if I see that kid again, it'll spoil the whole 
memoiy of that goddam meal*, he said to me. And that’s 
the one thing 1 want to remember*. 

I tried to find out thiough Ria whether he had ever 
been in any sense attached to Lucy. She didn’t know. 1 
think he must have made a mistake with her once or 
twice, given her a lead on or even a bit more. She wasn’t 
the type to go aftei money, though Aaron suspected all 
women who even as much as looked at him, to 'smell the 
shekels* as he put it. 

1 am sure that the greatest ally of the deceiver is the 
person he is going to dccehe. He or she is his unwitting 
ally, and a clever deceher blocks suspicion in his ally b> 
getting his implicit trust. The moie he fosters this tiust, 
tlie greater will become the deception, the more will this 
deception injuie the huit party. Would not Ria or I have 
suspected Aaron’s behaviour towards Lucy had we 
thought our turn to be deceived by him might come one 
day? The thought never entered my head. Neither, I am 
sure, did Ria think of it. It is easy now to point to Aaion’s 
pattern of behaviour when he deceived and to tell one- 
self: this is where \ou should have been suspicious of him; 
this is why it was ejuite obvious that your turn would 
come sooner or later. For now I think about it, he had 
done exactly the same to L. the first summer he had spent 
in our house four years ago. They had arranged to drive 
to Provence together that summer and Aaron had left 
it to L. to make all the arrangements. She had a number 
of friends in France whom they wxre to visit on the way. 
About a month before they were due to go, Aaron got 
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cold feet, and one night, in his most charming and mali- 
cious way, he told us; ‘I ain’t going to f . . . g France 
with her’. We were surprised because by now we’d heard 
all the detailed plans of the journey and we had entered, 
as it were, into the fever of his excitement which had now 
suddenly cooled off. ‘1 just been to her house and she 
showed me all the goddam knickknacks she’s bought her- 
self for the bloody journey. Jesus Christ, it makes a guy 
piike. It’s all laid out there in her room, all the shit she’s 
gotten together, laid out on her f . . . g bed. It’s like a plan 
of battle, ihr Kriegsplan, mit ihren verdammten Jagd- 
kleider. New shoes, stockings, knickers, a half dozen lousy 
dresses, all laid out on her bed. It’s the bloody ammunition 
she wants to shoot me with. Why it made me sick looking 
at all the stuff. The thought of those pants being filled by 
her great big arse. . . .*. 

‘Have you told her you’re not going?’ Ria asked him. 

‘Not yet’. 

‘Perhaps you’ll feel different in the morning. She’s not 
that bad’. 

‘No she ain’t. She’s worse. Why, I bet the old bitch has 
even worked out the exact dates on which she’s going to 
seduce me. But I ain’t going. Ha ha, so it’s botched her 
calculations, what?’ he mocked. 

L. died three years ago, and when Aaron heard the 
news he faintly smiled. I broke the news to him myself. 

‘You’re kidding’, he said, half credulous. ‘Listen boy’, 
he reprimanded me, ‘That ain’t the kind of joke that’s 
funny’. 

'I‘m not joking. Klein’s just rung up. She had a cerebral 
haemorrhage last night and died half an hour later’. For a 
moment, believing me now, he was stunned and silent. 
Then a charming bo)ish smile tame over his face. 

‘So her hunting days are over’, he said. 

I think he was genuinely relieved at her death. She had 
hunted him for a while and he had survived her. What he 
never told me, and what I found out only later, was that 
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he'd been on intimate terms with L., and that he’d only 
got bored of her when he met Ria. Klein told me this only 
a short while ago, when we were discussing that summer. 
Klein has told me eveiything by now. rhere is no point 
in keeping anything back any longer. Besides, one 
remembers the dead by the details one knows of them. 
I want to know everything about the last four years. 
Everything. 
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XVII 


The resistance to believe what one doesn't want to believe 
can be so strong that one refuses to believe what one knows 
to be true. I should one day like to define the meaning 
of truth, but I know that I shall never be able to do so. 
I am no good at mathematics, at working out a problem 
reasonably ajnd in stages, each stage bringing one nearer 
to the true answer. Over and over again, 1 ask myself even 
now; ‘how can you have allowed this affair to go on right 
under your very nose?* ‘I didn’t know it was going on', I 
answer myself. ‘But you knew it was going on. You already 
said so on Page 57 that Klein told you what was going 
on'. ‘I know he did, but I didn’t know what was going 
on*. Can you believe this? If not, I will make you believe 
it. 

Two years ago in June, Ria and 1 took the children to 
a birthday-party of some fiiends. During tea, Aaron rang 
up. Ria went to the ’phone. I hate answering the telephone 
because I associate phone calls with bad news. Ria made 
as undiainatic an exit as was possible and went straight 
home to Aaron. Ilis father had died in Ameika and he 
was n>ing home that night. 

When I was a child, the hunchbacked father of a friend 
of the family died. When this fiicnd came next to our 
house, my mother told me to go up to him and kiss him 
on the foiehead. Since then, I have legardcd such a kiss 
as a ritual of condolence and I greeted Aaron like this 
when I got back. I saw that his eyes were red and that he 
had been crying. Ilis father was cight)-two and he had 
died in his sleep. He w'as a rich man. Aaron, who was 
named after his father and had ‘junior' affixed to his 
name, was now plain Aaron Fawkes. 

‘I’ll be back as soon as I can’, he said to us as we drove 
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him to the airport. ‘It’s come at a right awkward time 
too, right in the middle of editing the him'. 

‘I’ll do some work on it’, Ria said, ‘and I’ll write to you 
what I’ve done and what new ideas I can think up for it’. 

‘Yeah .... Mother sounded quite calm’. 

‘Your brothers are there. And your sister. It’s good to 
have the family near you when something like this 
happens’, Ria said. 

‘Yeah’. 

We had to wait a while and we ordered cups of coffee, 
but we only drank a few sips. When Aaron was finally 
called to boaid the plane, we said goodbye. I remember 
distinctly saying goodbye to him first as I felt quite 
genuinely that Ria was his more important fiiend, and 
that at a time like this he had to he given every considera- 
tion to relieve his distiess. I also wanted to get over the 
business of <^oiiching him as quickly as possible. 

It is as easy to liide one emotion behind another as it 
is to make yourself cry by holding an onion under your 
nose. When Ria embiaced Aaron she had tears in her eyes, 
and her embrace seemed to loosen Aaron’s hold on him- 
self. for he too began to ci). Yet the look in his eyes was 
no longer a distant one, which pleased Ria when I told 
her later on. lit at is why I remember this farewell so 
clearly, not because I was particularly attentive at the time, 
but because I was made to retail it soon afterwards, in 
every detail, so that the reiteration at the time now 
sharpens the memory of it. 

It was late that night when I went into our bedroom 
to go to bed Ria was already in bed, sitting up with the 
light on, propped up against all our pillows. I had seen 
her many times like that before, her e)es red with crying 
and her face smudged with tears, which made marks on 
her cheek like water on a white tablecloth. During the 
first few years of our marriage, she had cried a good deal. 
She had therr not yet got over the shock of Avram’s death, 
and whenever she was reminded of it. she cried. I am sure 
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now that she used this tragedy at times for the pleasure 
of tears, and to focus all kinds of displeasure and 
unhappiness in her mind, which with a little effort she 
could have dispelled. 

I did not ask hex what was the matter, as 1 assumed 
that she was sad about Aaron’s depailure, and that that 
was the cause of her tears. 

‘Aie you alright?' I asked, during one of the calmer in- 
terludes of her distress. 

‘Yes, I’m alright', she said. 

1 admix e the quality of distress which is contained. 
Sharing sadness with someone else is always cheap and 
smacks of sentimentality. I had turned off the mam light 
and was walking over to get into bed when she said, 'I 
love Aaron. I can’t be without him'. 

‘I know*, I said, stxoking the back of her trembling 
head. In an emergency one fox gets the hnei points of 
action or speech. When Ria cried, she was always in uttex 
distress. My fixst aim, therefore, was to calm hei. Besides, 
her weeping had always, yes always, a stiangc effect on 
me. It made me feel as if I were there to receive hex con- 
fession, as it she was crying especially for me, and that if 
I turned my back on her when she was in this state, she 
would be completely and utterly alone. have a cruel 
streak in me, but I also have a stxeak of pride. Never, 
therefoie, did I abandon her, although in the end she 
must have distiusted my loyalty. But then she was con- 
fused; she did not hold on long enough. Pei haps one mote 
second, one more thought and she would not have taken 
those wi etched pills. But she was not herself any longer. 
That’s why she took those pills. 

*I’m sorry', she said to me, ‘but I just can't help it. I love 
him. I want to go to America. I can’t live without him'. 

When she said, ‘I can't help it’, I believed her unques- 
tionably. Not only did I believe her, but I loved her for 
it. Why do we want to be honest if wc cannot face 
honesty in all its appearances, even when it smarts our 
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piide and peace like the lashes of a whip on raw skin? 
And not only face it either, but admire it for its sheer 
beauty and finality? I can see you put out your tongue at 
me, call me a nit-wit, an impotent weak husband, who 
should have given his wife a good thrashing and told her 
to get out a long time ago. I pity you fools. You live in 
tiny cages, the si/e of your minds which do not even 
allow you to look at freedom through the grills 
of ignorance. 

‘He will come back very soon', I said to her, ‘and he 
will write, he will write often'. 

I forget what else I said to her, but I succeeded in 
calming her. I remember we weic very close that night, 
and for some time during Aaron's absence wc wcie very 
happy. 

I said just now that Ria was no longer herself when 
she killed herself. Quite so. That pait of her leasoning 
which should have helped hei to hold on for a tew more 
seconds during which she could have peihaps saved her- 
self, went beseik. I consider her to have been a heroine. 
Perhaps you consider her to have been a fool. One or two of 
the people who have come to our house during the last ten 
days to express their sympathy, have said how foolish Ria 
was to have taken her life, and that she can't have meant 
it, that she mistook the pills for something else (for what?) 
and that she must ha\c become diowsy, so that she took 
one pill after anothei , having forgotten that she had 
alreacly taken the hist one. How little wc know about one 
another. We don't even know enough about each other to 
prevent us from expressing an insult instead of sympathy. 

You will say to me; how can you still maintaiu that 
you did not know what was going on when at the very 
same time you tell us. you describe to us exactly, how even 
your wife told you, confessed to you, made it unmistak- 
ably clear to you that she had deceived you? It's as well 
that I make myself entirely clear on this point. 

I rcmembci sitting with my father in the drawing room 
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about twenty>five years ago. I was between six and ten 
years old. We had a new wireless and it was turned on. 
He was listening to a Beethoven quartet, the C sharp 
minor opus 131, which I have since heard many times. 
When it came to the slow movement, my father suddenly 
raised his head and began to conduct with his right hand. 
His other hand was lying on the fat arm of the dark green, 
velvet-covered sofa. After a few moments, he made a move- 
ment with his lips as if he were kissing the music, moving 
his lips and keeping his lips together. When there was a 
repeat in the music, my father said to me, ‘This is the 
most wonderful music ever wiitten. When I die, I want 
this played at my funeral*. He then went on with his 
conducting until the end of the movement, humming the 
theme all the time, and when the finale came, he held 
his hand poised in its last position, looked at me, and 
almost imperceptibly nodded with his head. ‘You don't 
understand this yet, but one day \ou will’, he said. Three 
years ago, on a visit to the Kursaal in Wiesbaden, I heard 
a performance, a quite mediocre performance, of this very 
quartet. Suddenly my eyes were filled with tears, and I 
remembered my father’s remark to me, and his expression 
of hope that one day I would understand this music. It 
expresses a way a man could speak to God. Until tears 
come to your eyes, you are not sad. Until anger makes 
you clench your fists and spit your words, you are not 
angry. Until you are reviled, you have not been deceived. 
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At the end of July that year, Klein and I went on a jour- 
ney through Germany and Austria. It was a journey 
which ultimately assumed the form of a strange pilgrimage. 
It was unplanned and unintentional, yet at the end of it 
we both felt we had covered an inevitable route. 

Some friends of his, with whom he had been staying in 
Strasbourg where I picked him up, had taken Klein one 
afternoon to tea somewhere near the Champ du Feu in 
the Vosges. On the way back they had driven past the 
Natzwciler concentration camp which the French have 
kept intact with sufficiently lurid details to strike chords 
of intense horror in even the most callous visitor. We 
drove there tne next day so that I too could see this place. 
You pay a few francs to go and a F'lench guide takes you 
on a tour of inspection. But bcfoie you start going round, 
they lock the gates behind you, and for the hrst time, in 
spite of all the knowledge you might possess of the crimes 
of Germany, in spite of the complete accuracy of your 
imagination which for years has shown you what now you 
see before your eyes, for the first time, you are in a con- 
centration camp. As survivors of European Jewry, it was 
a most strange sensation for us to start our journey at 
the end of twenty-seven thousand lives, which lay reduced 
to kilograms of ashes in the crematorium of Nat/weilti. 

From there, we drove on to Cologne where I was born 
and where Klein had attended the Univcisity the year of 
my birth. We showed each other the places where we had 
lived, and reconstructed the city destroyed by war with 
the details of our memories. Our journey took us ulti- 
mately to Vienna where Klein had lived before the war. 
From there, we drove several times through the Burgen- 
land to the frontiers of Hungar)^ In fact we journeyed 





through the pait of Europe which Hitler had dreamt of as 
Grossdeutschland, and the feeling of survival we ex- 
perienced on our way caused a bond between us which 
can onl) arise fiom a heiitage of common experience. 

In the beginning, as I have said, I was jealous of 
Aaron’s friendship with Klein. How long this lasted I 
cannot remembei because I cannot now recall when hrst 
I became confident of Klein’s fiiendship. I know it existed 
long before our journey, probably since the vciy time he 
had piaised my work. But aftei we came back, Aaion, who 
ai rived back fiom America a week or so later, felt there 
was no more livalry between us foi Klein’s fiiendship and 
he looked upon this as some kind ol rotten defeat. 

It is no idle or convenient surmise on my pait when 
I say that Aaion now felt jealous of my fiiendship with 
Klein. Ria herself told me several times, not that Aaion 
had complained to her, but that Klein was no longci in- 
terested in Aaion since I had, as it were, leplaced him. I 
know this wasn’t tiue. I had gone with Klein seveial times 
to the Post Othce in Salzbuig where a poste lestante letter 
was supposed to be waiting for him fiorn Aaion, and I 
distinctly remember Klein’s bitter disappointment when 
there wasn’t one there. The truth is that Aaion used my 
closer friendship with Klein as an excuse to diiU away 
from his old friend, and that Ria encouiaged this. Where 
intrigue begins, truth takes a holidas. 

It all falls nicely into place now. We aie beginning to 
set plans for a battle, and whethei we are invohed as 
defendeis or aggressors doesn’t iiiattei at all. What counts 
is, that at the end of it, we have all been invohed. 

When Aaron came back fiom Aineiica, he announced 
that his mother and his ‘kid’ biothei were coining to Eng- 
land on an extended visit. 

‘Yeah’, he said, ‘the old girl’s coming over to visit her 
Debrett cronies, and Jack’s coming over because he can’t 
stand being mariicd to my mother. He’s going to stay on 
when she goes back’. 
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‘Then why didn’t you stay behind?’ Ria asked quite 
seriously. She could well afford the remark now that he 
was back in England, but what prompted her above all to 
make it was an intense distaste of callousness. 

‘Gee, you think I could stand being her “husband?” Now 
she ain’t gotten my father no more to schlepp around her 
lousy tea parties and cocktails, she takes one of us. She 
lay low the first month after the funeral, but then she 
started up again’. 

‘Klein told me she’s very nice’, I said. 

‘Sure she’s nice. She’s fine. Only I don’t like the people 
she mixes with. They’re all rich as shit. They stink with 
dough. You mention Raphael to them and they ask, 
“Raphael? How d’you cook that?”* 

‘What about Jack? What’s he going to do here?’ I asked. 

‘Same as he does at home. Sweet fanny adams, unless he 
paints. He’s never seen Europe, so I’ll show him around 
a bit. He’s all depressed at home, and mother just thwarts 
him. She don’t mean to, but she does. Do Jack good to 
get a breather’. 

When they arrived, Jack moved into a room Aaron had 
found near us, and Mis. Fawkes mo\ed into one of those 
hotels which London so admirably provides, in the area 
of St. James’s, for home-hied and foieign dowagers. During 
the first three weeks of their visit, Aaron bi ought Jack 
to the house once or twice. Jack had a quiet subdued 
voice and manner, and he was polite and considerate to 
the point of boredom. But we did not, for some time, see 
‘Queen Victoria’, as we had nicknamed Mrs. Fawkes. 

One day, I asked Aaron whether his mother had gone 
into hiding. 

‘Why?’ he asked. 

‘I’m curious about her. I’d like to meet her*. 

‘You will. ’S matter of fact, she’s asked me to make a 
date. She wants us all to have dinner one day this week’. 

‘Why doesn’t she come along to the house?’ 

‘Cos you ain’t asked her’. 



He was quite right. We hadn't asked her, on the other 
hand Aaron could have easily asked us to fix a dinner 
party. We arranged one for Saturday night. 

‘Thanks', he said, ‘she'd love to come*. He gave me that 
stunned expression of gratitude, his eyes blinking and his 
nostrils dilating a little. He covered his lower lip with 
his top lip, and stood before me as if under some gieat 
strain, unable to speak another word. 

Aaron had stayed with us now for a number of years, 
and owing to his natural eclectic tendencies, we had quite 
inevitably exerted a considerable influence over him. I 
quite understood, therefore, his initial reluctance to intro- 
duce his mother to us. At least, that is how I saw it at the 
time. And in order to attain the clarity about deception 
which I am striving for, I must not jump the sequence of 
events for the sake of convenience. In the same way as I 
used to try to prevent my parents coming to school on 
Speech days, because of the untold cmbairassment this 
would cause me in case they spoke to certain masters etc., 
Aaron at first tried to prevent our meeting Victoria. 

‘You know, by the way', he said to me the Friday before 
she came, ‘my mother don't call me Aaion. Oh no, that 
lousv name ain’t good enough for her*. 

‘She calls him Bunty', Ria shouted ftom across the room. 
‘Bunty’s a girl's name, isn’t it. You once knew a Bunty, 
didn’t you^’ she asked me. 

‘Cut it out*, he shouted back at her. 

‘What else do you want to tell us about your mother?’ 
I asked. We were all laughing. 

‘Wlien she wants to fill her fountain-pen, she cuts an 
artery. She’s got blue blood*, Ria said. 

‘Listen, you don’t want her to come? O.K. we'll go some 
place else. Plenty of food in London. And you can stay 
home and wash handkerchiefs’. 

‘Now then', she said, ‘none of your lip, and no sulking*. 

We had also invited Klein, a distant female cousin of 
Aaron's, and her husband. They all arrived in good time. 
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except Aaron, who had first gone to fetch Jack and then 
his mother. About three quarters of an hour after she was 
ready, Victoria had rung up to find out whether ‘Mr. 
Fawkes’ had left to pick her up. At the post-mortem of 
the party, to explain his lateness, he said his mother 
hadn’t been ready. When told about the ’phone call, he 
insisted that she’d never rung up, that he’d been in her 
room all the time, telling her for Chrissake to hurry up. 

Victoria, we knew, was 74 years old. But she looked 
really quite remarkably young for her age, at most sixty. 
She was tall, white-haired and exceedingly well gloomed. 
‘Ria, my dear. How wonderful to meet you. Bunty’s told 
me such a lot about you’, she said, coming into the house 
where Ria stood to greet her. She presented her with some 
flowers, and then said much the same to me. 

‘What a wonderful house you have. How wonderful’. 

Perhaps the number of syllables in this absurd and uri- 
tiue eulogism coincided with the number of steps it took 
her to walk from where she had taken her coat oft to the 
lounge. 'And what a gorgeous drawing-room. Klein’, she 
said going up to him. 'How aie you? You look wonderful. 
What do you hear of E’s parents? 1 had only a card from 
them last Christmas’. 

She had hardlv any trace of an American accent, which 
apparently was as much a sign of excellent New England 
breeding as is a dachshund’s sheen of fur and crooked legs. 
She somehow reminded me of one of our London pub- 
lishers whom I have met, a rather fat podgy man, v^ho 
wears a signet ring as if it weie an heirloom, altho»igh 
if you look really hard enough you feel that you can 
still sec the pricctab on it. He eats in secret, but diets in 
public, ostensibly so rumour has it, to save money when 
he takes people out to dine. They gel embarrassed by his 
meagre fare and order little. Ilis behaviour is quite 
impeccable and he listens most attentively to eserything 
you say. Only when you leave does he cut in, so that he 
manages to be the first to say goodbye. 
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We went into dinner. We have a long refectory table, 
and Ria used to sit at one end and I at the other. That 
night, the only time this ever happened, Ria sat at my 
end of the table and 1 at hers. Perhaps I remember this 
now because at present, ajid for how much longer I do 
not know, I will not allow anyone to use that chair or 
the chair in the lounge where she used to sit and lead. 
(Nor will I allow anyone to touch hei clothes. I have 
the key to her cupboard in my pocket. When I walk about, 
it rattles against the empty bottle of pills). That night, we 
sat like that, and it did not strike me as particularly 
strange. Victoria was on my right, next to her was Klein, 
and Jack was on my left. Ria had Aaron on her right; 
the others were distributed round the rest of the table. 

What amused me at farst was the complete lack of any 
kind of resemblance whatsoever between Mrs. Fawkes and 
her two sons. There was not one feature, not one physical 
movement by which one could have even attempted to 
connect the two generations. Perhaps Victoria was aware 
of this, for the first thing she said to me at table was, 
‘Has Bunty talked to you about his father?* 

‘Yes*, I lied, ‘he*s often talked to me about him*. 

I didn*t know whether to express my condolences there 
and then for her recent bereavement, »foi not having 
known her before we hadn*t wTitten, but I didn*t in case 
it would lxa\e embarrassed her. 

‘Has he told you about the time my husband got the 
K.B.E. from the King?' 

‘Now then, mother*, Aaion called across the table, ‘none 
of that crap. It*s all right. They know all about it. Dad 
never used it, so don*t you use it neither*. 

‘Buntv, you're awful. He really is naughty*, she said to 
me, smiling 

‘He got it for assisting in diawing up the Marshall Plan 
during the War. He loved England. Always had his clothes 
made here. And his shoes. Bunty, we must go and see the 
tailor to-morrow. I must tell him about father*. 
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‘Yeah, O.K. Peihaps you'll stand me a suit the same 
time'. 

Meanwhile she had helped herself to half an egg and a 
blob of mayonnaise. 

‘Why, this is the best mayonnaise I've ever tasted, Ria. 
Absolutely wonderful. Marvellous. And what wonderful 
rolls', she said to me, breaking oft a piece and dhiding it 
again several times before putting it back on her side plate 
and picking up a crumb. 

[atk was eating slowly and quietly, said the food was 
\ciy good and helped me pom out some wine. When I 
sat down again, Victoiia had already hnished. That is, 
her knife and fork weie lying in theii final position, and 
she was no longer occupied with the hors>d*ceuvie. One 
tiny cut was missing oft the egg, and the blob jf mayon- 
naise had a slight dent in it. 

I said, ‘I'm sorry you don't like. . . 

‘But I love it*, she cut in. ‘ISe had heaps*. 

Ilcie, of course, t\as the hist family lesemblance between 
Aaion and his mothei. lor some leason. obviously be- 
cause I had associated Aaion's nibbling with his bad teeth, 
I now ttied to discover whethei Victoiia had false teeth. 
I listened most carefully to hei s’s. If people pronounce 
this wet consonant with the slightest impiecision, they 
eithci have gaps in theii fiont teeth, oi false ones. 1 felt 
like ihc fox making the blackbiid sing to drop the cheese 
from Its beak. Hci s’s weic perfect, absolutely impeccable. 

‘Klein', she said, turning towards hiiii, so that I could 
see the wiinUes on hei aging neck, "eazahV mi) nher 
Oesheich, 1st IVien noch w sclion me vor dein Kiiegf 
(hid st)id die Inite noch so s\mpatis( h^ l^nd Sulziirg, 
Bunt)'s favourite town. Do you know the hotel wdieie he 
always stays, the Golclcne Hiisch? Ath, xvie schnn, da sieht 
man den Mozait spazieren gehnV 

Klein answcicd hei in Lnglish, in staccato fashion. 
What can one answer to questions which require not an 
answer but ears to listen to? In any case, Klein was, as 
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I now recognize clearly recalling his behaviour that nighty 
in a most awkward position. He knew everything that had 
gone on and was going on between Aaron and Ria. Only 
two days ago he told me that Ria had come to him a few 
days after we had got back from Austria and a few days 
befoie Aaron had returned from America, to tell him that 
she now thought of leaving me. She told him that she 
could not bear to be separated from Aaron and that 
although she loved me more than him, she simply could 
not control her passion. In fact, she had gone to Klein 
to ask for advice, and he had sent her away after calming 
her and having told her to contemplate the matter for 
at least a few more months. You might say now that if 
she had gone away with Aaron, the tiagedy of her death 
might have been averted. But whilst this thought is pass- 
ing through )Our mind, ask yourself whether Aaion would 
have gone away with her. 

Nothing except brutality can be achieved in cold blood, 
and, as I've said before, I think that the schemer is a 
biutal person. This sentence comes back to me now as I 
think of that evening we entertained Victoria to dinner, 
because for some reason 1 now look upon that evening 
as the beginning of diabolical toiture which was inflicted 
on us during the many months to follow. I cannot help 
associating Victoria with the iron maiden who stands in 
the torture chamber of Nuiemburg castle. The rather 
plain outside of this maiden is deceptive for when she is 
opened, you can see on the inside the spikes which pene- 
trated the bodies of the prisoners who were thiust inside 
her. 

I only saw Victoria once after she had been to our house, 
the next week, when she took us out to dinner to reci- 
procate our hospitality. She wrote several letters to Ria. 
She has a very large, legible handwriting and does not use 
many words to cover a page of notepaper. Two of them 
I have now found in a drawer of Ria's dressing table. 
They are full of praise for her and gratitude for what she 



had done for her son. ‘I shall never be able to repay you 
foi the kindness you have shown Bunty. Of all the people 
who tried to make him go to the dentist (how his dear 
father pleaded with him) you are the one who succeeded. 
What a difference it will make for him, what heartbreak 
his stubbornness has caused, and now, thanks to you my 
dear, all is well*. At the beginning of October, that year, 
he had his teeth done. 
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He came down one morning with his face distorted beyond 
recognition. His appearance so early in the morning was, 
in any case, most unusual - it was bcfoie nine - but I had 
literally to look at his clothes and other points of recogui- 
lion before I could believe that it was Aaron who stood 
before me. Ria shiieked when he came into the room, 
but a moment later, we both laughed. 

‘Dorian Gray’, I said. ‘I’ve never seen anything like it. 
You’ve got a boil on )Oui gums*. 

He tried to smile as well, but the moie he tiied the 
more painful his expression became, and the funnier his 
swollen face. He looked as wounded and heavy as an in- 
juied seal. That same day, Ria took him to our dentist 
who extracted eveiy tooth in Aaron’s mouth. Had he not 
submitted to this gruelling operation, he would have died. 
His teeth had been rotting for over twenty years, and 
the poison was fast beginning to entei his system. Foi ten 
days he w^as in bed and Ria looked after him day and 
night. 

Whenever anybodv in our house was ill, she would look 
after them with enormous energy and calm, keeping vigil 
over her patient all the time. Her efficiency duiing these 
times was quite incredible, the more so as ordinarily she 
was useless about the house. 

By now, you must have accused me many times of con- 
fusion, gross confusion. ‘You bring in certain events’, you 
say, ‘and then suddenly, as if bored by them, instead of 
planting them firmly into your story, you leave the holes 
dug up and the plants lying next to them, where they will 
dessicate and rot. Similarly, you say, ‘you introduce cer- 
tain characters, occupy yourself with them for a paragraph 
or two, and then leave them stianded in a verbal desert 



where they will perish without anyone caring one jot 
about them'. 

Nine days ago, we drove out four miles to bury Ria. 
I wanted no-one there except Klein, and as, in my religion, 
we need ten men to bury our dead, eight strangers. People, 
even people whom I respect, paid no attention to my 
request. Someone, I don't know who it was, had rung 
them and told them the time and place of the funeral. 
The children have gone to some friends, where they will 
stay for a few more days. Only Mariella, our maid, is in 
the house with me. She asks me every few hours what 
I want to eat, but I’m not hungry for anything I can 
think of, and therefore I don't tare what she cooks. When 
she calls me, I go down and eat whatever she ha»i pre- 
pared. Life goes on. I don’t yet know how to tell the 
children. 

Apropos mv confusion, I have asked myself these last 
ten days, ovei and over again, before and after I started 
to put our story down on paper: ‘What did 1 have to do 
with the muscles in Ria’s arms, with her liver, with the 
nerves in her toes? What remains to me of her now she is 
dead?' The flesh falls away and the bones crumble. There 
are tribes who believe that the dead inhabit the air and 
space, tliat they float above the firmament, naked and in- 
visible. For me, there remains only the frustration of 
everything that 1 had desired fioni Ria, a cheated past 
and a lost future. Why did she do it? At a moment like 
this I cannot believe it and feel sure she Avill walk in at 
any moment. At other times, I ciuse her; I swear al )ud 
at her, as I sometimes used to when she was alive, 
especially towards the end when she was broken. I cannot 
bear defeat. I go beserk with rage when someone close 
to me has been cheated, not with the peison who's done 
the cheating but with the one who has been cheated. 
Can she have known this dreadful trait in me so well that 
she killed herself to impress me with her heroism and to 
prove her love for me with her life? If I can really prove 
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this to myself, I shall kill Fawkes. But there is much I 
have to explain to myself before I can prove this. 

Do you see that I do not have to excuse my confusion? 
I am writing this down only because of it, and ihcrefoie, 
why should it not be reflected in what I write? But I can 
sec the blindness before my eyes rising like the early mist 
over a lake which piesages clear visibility that day. Soon, 
I feel, I will be able to see all the details 1 have missed 
these last four yeais. 

It took Aaion ovei three months to get used to his new 
teeth during which time he literally went into hiding from 
ever) body except ourselves and Jack. Klein inquired aftei 
him eveiy time he came to our house, but Aaron would 
not come down to greet him, and so it was with all our 
friends. Fiom tlie first time he walked into the house with 
his hand over his mouth, after coming from the dentist 
who had fitted his dentuies, to the time, thiee months 
later, when he began once more to w^alk about freelv, 
no-one mentioned his teeth in his presence, not even the 
children. Ria had put down his embanassinent to his 
dread of growing old. He was at the end of his 'thirties 
and his black hair was turning grey. He used to comb it 
^ery carefully, allowing the filthy comb, which he always 
haci in his pocket, barely to touch his hair until it could 
race freely through it. Before this could happen, he would 
invariably spend about thiee minutes placing tiny strands 
of hair into position with his fingcis. He had a horror of 
losing his hair, and took the utmost care never to tear 
so much as one with his comb. 

Nearer Christmas and over the holida)s, many of our 
friends give parties. That Chiistmas we went everywhere 
without Aaron who spent his time patiently at home, 
planning a new film, ordering new equipment and study- 
ing his past experiments. He spent hours looking at an 
endless footage of film through his moviola. After eighteen 
months of editing, the film of the Holy Week was still not 
finished. It was never to be completed. I think we threw 
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it away with all the rubbish we cleared out of our cellar 
the other day. 

During these three months of voluntary exile, he deve- 
loped a most peculiar attitude towards our friends. 1 say 
*our friends’, because he never regarded ihem as his own, 
though some of them had become so. But he had a noiion 
in his head, some notion, no doubt, of honour, that those 
people to whom we had introduced him ‘belonged’, first 
and foremost, to us, and tolerated him only because of us. 
This masochistic streak in him now developed to a 
frightening degree. 

‘You had a good time last night, eh?’ he used to ask 
us the day after we’d been out somewhere. 

‘Not bad. So and so was there. Good grub. They all 
asked after you*. 

‘Yeah. Sure they did*. 

‘They did’, we insisted. 

‘Yeah, I’m suic’. 

‘No, they all said, ‘thank god )ou’\e come without 
that American bore you always schlepp around’, Ria said. 

He usually smiled at Ria’s sarcasm, but never enough to 
show that he took her rematks in that mood entirely as a 
joke. He always appeared to feel stung b\ her, and however 
bravely he tried, the sting itched and he scratched it. 

At that tune I lemember distiiutly his tceling ot depres- 
sion at being unwanted, and the fact that he had neither 
cause nor light for this feeling made his appaicnt wretched- 
ness even more pathetic. Both Ria and I did whatc\ci we 
could to alleviate his childlike fear. Seveial times is'e 
refused invitations in order to keep him company, 
although we never told him we had done so. On innumer- 
able occasions we tried to make him come out, to visit 
new places with him, to make him go about alone, or just 
to drive into town to walk aiound for half an hour 
amongst the crowds. But he would not budge from his in- 
sistence to stay in the house. Our house, in fact became 
like a prison to us, and since we lived there and had 



access to it as well as freedom, he somehow made us feel 
like his jailers. What is more, I am sure that he wished 
to instil this feeling in us on purpose, and that his desire 
to do so helped him to endure this absurd siege. 

He asked Jack to buy his Christmas presents for us that 
year. They were fairly expensive, sufficiently expensive in 
fact to cause us embaiiassment. He bought the children 
charming pullovers and other articles of clothing which 
in some way he had really no right to buy for them. 
There are articles of clothing which only the closest mem- 
bers of one’s family may buy for one. I was shocked when 
I saw he’d bought shoes for the children. For us, there 
was Swedish pottery, a heavy Morano-glass vase and a 
dozen fine brandy balloons. Ria and 1 tried to analyse this 
sudden outburst of generosity, but only now do I realise 
how far off tfie mark w'e both were in our guesses. I put 
it down stupidly and simply to a show of money. 

‘This is his fiist opportunity to let his inheiitance speak 
a little’, 1 said to hei. 

‘Do you think he got anything?’ Ria asked me. T 
tliought he sold it all when E. was ill’. 

‘Yes. He sold some shares his grandfather had left him. 
It sounds better if you just say, “I sold my inheritance”. 
I’hat’s a story he’s spiead to impress people. Klein told 
me. Not of course that it could ha\c helped E’. 

‘He’s a bastaid’, Ria said. She was astonished anew 
every time she discovered a further aspect of his lies and 
meanness. ‘Do you know why I think he bought out 
Liberty’s?' 

‘Well?’ 

‘Because he had to ask Jack to do his shopping, and 
he didn’t want to expose his meanness to his brother', she 
said. 

‘In that case, and you're probably right, he'll give Jack 
hell'. 

‘You bet he will. He will, he'll start charging him for 
every ride in his car, or he’ll make Jack pay for his meals 
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and coffees for the next three months. You watch next 
time we go out. It’ll either be you or Jack who’ll pay’. 

Ria’s prediction was not entirely correct, but what was 
true was that he had become much meaner since his 
father’s death. Ria could not stand meanness, and over 
the years she had given me many lessons in generosity 
which at times she practised even to the point of reckless^ 
ness. I have found that people who do not possess the traits 
of meanness never complain about meanness in other 
people. In fact I suspect people who complain of other 
people’s meanness, for if they were not guilty themselves 
they would simply laugh at and tease the subjects of their 
complaints. 

‘You know’, Aaron told me one day, a few months after 
[ack had arrived, ‘Jack ain’t paid for one tup of loftee 
since he’s been over here. Why, I’ve got to twist his f ... g 
arm to make him pay the lent the end of the week. 
“Lend it to me , he sa)s to me. T wice he’s asked me to 
lend it to him. “I ain’t got no money on me”. Ain’t got 
no money on him, my aise. lie’s loaded. He just don’t 
want to part with them lovely giecn backs. He’s costing 
me a frigging fortune’. 

What he did to our fiiends when he re-emeiged from 
his ‘dental hibernation* was quite astonishing. A number 
of them, he simply cut dead. He w^ouldn't even acknow- 
ledge them in the stieet, he walked light past them, leav- 
ing the piotcsting individual stranded amidst his gesticu- 
lations of greeting. Once, 1 actually saw this happen and 
it looked very funny. From otheis whom he could not thus 
avoid with his new found tiick of apparent invisibility, 
he accepted dinner invitations and simply didn’t turn up. 
Only very few wxre spaied these ruthless and unwai ranted 
snubs, and even with those, his behaviour deteiiorated to 
a degree which for several months made one doubt his 
sanity. The pattern of behaviour on these occasions was 
always the same. He used to arrive late, ask for a large 
diink of hard liquor, from which he would never take 





moie than a sip or two. He was very quiet, almost subdued 
in his talk, until someone made some entirely inoffensive 
remark which he would suddenly pounce on. 

‘What d’you mean by that?’ he once asked another 
dinner guest at some friends' of ours. The girl had been 
teased about some boy-friend of hers and she was des- 
cribing in an amusing way the great advantage of marrying 
someone with money. 

‘By what?’ she asked Aaron. 

‘By what )Ou just said'. 

The gill didn’t know which pail of hci slight aigument 
Aaion wished to evaluate. She therefore tried to ignoie 
his lequest which Aaion took as a snub. He interiuptcd 
her the moment she tiied to carry on with what she’d been 
saying. 

‘You said you’d marry any guy with money, and that 
lo\e ain’t as important foi marriage as it’s made out to 
be’. 

‘I didn’t say quite that’. 

‘You said other things too, but )Ou said that as well’. 

In fact the wretched girl had qualified her rcmaik. 
Abo\c all she had no desire to be taken seiiously. 

‘You’d live with some great big fat slob who was loaded, 
could provide foi you and your kids. How about having 
them kids? You thought about that^ You German?* 

‘No’. , 

‘Cos the idea is eminently Fascist. You’d have been sent 
to one of those stud f aims, provided your blood was pure 
Ayrvan'. 

‘What on earth .... ^’ I stalled asking him. 

‘What on earth, yeah, what on earth you talking about?' 
he shouted at me across the table, mimicking me. ‘Ask her. 
What’s the difference between being indifferent to the 
man you many or the man )ou go to bed with to have 
kids? If security's all you want, what the hell?’ 

This ridiculous argument went on for the entire even- 
ing. In an obsessional manner, he shouted and got excited 
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at every new rubbishy idea he introduced into his argu- 
ments. The more one tried to interfere to silence him, 
the more agitated he became, the more violent became his 
talk. After a time, everyone realised that Aaron's be- 
haviour was hardly normal, that he was obviously under 
some terrible stress and both out of pity and astonishment 
they sat there in silence to listen to his ranting. Even Ria 
was helpless and unable to shut him up in these states. I 
remember her trying very bravely at times to enter the 
argument on his side, in order to pull out as soon as 
possible, dragging him with her. But it never worked. He 
held on with the stubbornness of a maniac until, quite as 
suddenly as he had started, many dreadful hours later, 
he reverted to normal. 

A month ago, at most five weeks, when Ria was begin- 
ning to break down, she told me that Victoria had known 
everything about her and Aaron. Apparently she had met 
Victoria so^ii ilcr she had arrived, for tea one afternoon, 
at her hotel. The idea of not telling me of this meeting 
had been Mrs, Fawkes', because she did not want me to 
suspect that she knew about the affair, which would have 
made her meeting me quite impossible. 1 now feel out- 
raged by this clandestine meeting, because Ria was being 
cheated, deceived and tempted to accede to a promise she 
never suspected to be asked to fulfill. ‘Promise me’, Vic- 
toria had asked her, ‘promise me, my dear, never to stand 
in Aaron's way if ever he wants to many'. It is not that 
Ria was made to promise someUiing which later on rnade 
her unable to break her word. She did not live by social 
and arbitrary codes of honour. What outrages me is tiiat 
Aaron marshalled his mother into his affair with Ria not 
because he wanted her to accept Ria, but because he 
wanted her to help him extricate himself from a union 
which was becoming so strong that he did not dare to take 
the next step. The next step was to go away with her 
and to live his life with her. Else he should have left Kia. 
It was not even too late for that. What it was too late 
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for, was to climb on to the very height of their relation- 
ship to leave her there, stranded and alone. 

Cowardice is a deception of strength. When strength 
runs dry in cowards, panic takes over, and with it, all 
resistance breaks, as panic has to feed itself on what it 
can destroy. 
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XX 


Between conceit and achievement lies a no-raansdand, a 
frightening wilderness of the mind. You must expect shots 
from the frontiers, arrest without a chaige. The chance to 
move on to the next country, or retieat to the one whence 
}Ou came, exists, but you'll need all the luck in the world 
to make it. Suspicion rages from both sides, the frontier- 
guards have their binoculars tiained on you and watch 
every move >ou make. One false step and the guards will 
shoot you down and destroy you, at the least, they will 
laugh at you, they will roar their laughter at you and 
humiliate you so that you daren’t proceed or retreat. You 
are condemned to the wilderness. 

Aaron had oetn in a strange state of mind throughout 
the winter. It was a mood that I sensed at the trrne to be 
directly inspired bv his new teeth, but until the Spring, 
this mood was dark, unpredictable, fermenting like new 
wine which slowly clarifies to reveal its character. The 
moment he started working on his new film, his mood 
became revealed 

The subject for it was the London strejet-musicians and 
buskers. Throughout this long winter, with all the pain 
and suffering of creation, he had conceived the idea of 
putting a part of the West End street scerje onto celluloid. 
To shoot a film of these performers was fairly cheap. No 
actors were required, the crowds were unpaid extras and 
the sound could be picked up bv a portable recording 
machine. El Greco like beggars, Chaplinesque clowns and 
singers, some of whose voices make one dream for 
a moment of stifled splendour, were the main characters 
of this drama of the streets, which was enhanced by the 
fact that the law forbids these characters to perform. They 
play a constant and daring game of hide-and-seek with 
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the police, but they carry on undaunted by the danger 
of arrest or of being fined, to earn theii untaxable living, 
They don't work set hours; they fcai no boss; they can 
quit at any time. 

Aaron and Ria started to go into town every afternoon. 
He lugged his big camera and tripod aiound, and Ria took 
down the sound. They staitcd to work in routine with 
the buskers, moving from pitch to pitch, fiequcnting the 
cafc's and alley-ways which the buskers used, taking notes 
on their habits and ideas which were to help them later 
on with the editing of the film. Now and again I went 
with them to watch them at work, and once or twice, I 
even lent a hand at something. 

Watching Aaron at woik, he revealed a new and remark- 
able confidence. Theie was a sudden boldness in him 
which eventually was to cany him along the load to fame. 
He was quite obviously gatheiing a startling momentum 
of conhdence and now, on leflection, it was quite clear and 
inevitable that his work would sooner or later be recog- 
nised, and that his name would be made famous by the 
most powerful medium by which one can do this soit of 
thing - television. 

When I say that Aaron was becoming bold, I don't wish 
to refer only to his ideas, though they too were leally 
quite extraordinary. I have, unfortunately, forgotten many 
of them, bjLit I remember that often Aaron talked at that 
time about the ‘anarchy of the artist' to which clever 
phrase he related all his aitistic intentions But the bold- 
ness that impressed me most, was his deft and film hand- 
ling of Ria with the recording-machine, and his handling 
of the buskers. He made them repeat over and over again 
certain paits of their act until he had shot it right. And 
his handling of the ciowd was quite superb. Once, I 
actually saw him move a large crowd of spectatois, per- 
haps two hundred people, from one side of Leicester 
Square to the other. ‘The light ain't right this side', he had 
shouted to them. ‘D'you mind moving to the other side?’ 



‘Did you see them slobs move?’ he asked me afterwards. 
‘Like bloody sheep, they moved. Jesus Christ, are people 
stupid! I tell you a camera gives you as much power as a 
gun. Make a whole crowd move just like that*, he said, 
snapping his fingers, ‘Fabulous*. 

There are times in one’s life when one wants to over- 
take people, or at least to come even with them. When I 
lelt school, I resolved not to meet certain masters again 
until I had achieved some success in life. I felt that to 
face them before then would make me experience once 
more the humiliation they instilled in me, quite innocently 
I suppose, with their superior knowledge. I think that 
winter Aaron had reached the stage in his life when he 
wanted to overtake people, and this was the reason for 
his increasing social rudeness. This, as well as his new 
teeth, were part of the impetus for his new-found bold- 
ness. He was throwing himself into his work. At times he 
even broke the old routine of not getting up before noon, 
and he made out that he didn’t care a damn any longer 
for anybody’s opinion of him. Also he developed a new 
manner of greeting people. Whereas before he had always 
greeted them with effluent enthusiasm which had put 
them at ease straight away, he now played the shy and 
modest man. This change of habit was particularly nauseat- 
ing when he applied it to people be had known previously. 
He dropped his eyelids for slightly longer than was neces- 
sary to express the sensation of a handshake, dropped his 
head a little and took a tiny step backwards. Then he 
just looked at the person and waited for them to speak 
first. This little trick of behaviour created an air of mystery 
about Aaron, and it immediately befuddled those who 
were with him, putting them at a disadvantage from the 
start. It worked that way wdth most people. 1 watched it. 
On his conscience of course, weighed the fact that he had, 
at the age of thirty-nine, as yet achieved nothing. Sure 
now of rectifying this little gap, and trying to impart that 
he had deliberately waited until now, until the time was 



right, he tried to put forward his achievement by already 
assuming the manner of success. If a man shows false 
modesty, there is always a flaw in the reason for his be- 
havioui. On the other hand, 1 thought there was some- 
thing really heioic in his behaviour. He was taking on him- 
self the responsibility of prejudging his gifts and what they 
would achieve for him I think this lisk ot responsibility 
also gave him added impetus for his work. During that 
time, he decried the achievements of others with great 
fatilit\ and venom, and the more he did this, and the 
more formidable the subjects of his denial became, the 
greatei became one’s expectations of his forthcoming work. 

I think that the only people he made an effort with at 
that time weie the buskers themselves He developed a 
most touching and sensitive understanding of them He 
called them by their Christian names or their nicknames; 
he verv quickly started using then jaigon and they told 
him how much they made each week. Both Aaron and 
the buskers expected fame and money from the film, but 
of moie immediate interest, though closely related to 
this, was the ciowd and its importance to both sides. For 
Aaron, the crowd was giatifying, because he could mas- 
querade befoie them, in public, as a fully-fledged film- 
maker without having to show one foot of film as proof 
of his skill lor the buskeis, the camcia bt ought addi- 
tional people into the ciowd, so that Aaion’s woik with 
them somewhat increased their takings and also satisfied 
their genuine desire for a large audience to view their 
performances. 

I remember we had endless discussions about how the 
film ought to be shot. Both Ria and I put forward sug- 
gestions, some good, some bad, but Aaron rejected them 
all on some indehnable pretext. ‘I don’t want no pre- 
conceived notions in my head’, he once said to me. ‘You’ve 
got to be free with your camera, vou’ve got to be goddam 
passive with it, simply adjust focuses ami pull the release, 
just shoot the mood of your subject. That’s what I’m after. 
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I don’t want no ideas. Ideas scare the shit out of you. 
They make you blind to what you’re supposed to see’. 

How much of this philosophy about his woik was care- 
ful thought, and how much of it was an expression of 
spontaneous sloth and la/incss, I could not tell at the 
time. It is easy now. I’hc ends make the means discern- 
able. We were after alh two of the main people to whom he 
wanted to prove himself. That’s why his pride would not 
allow him to accept any of our ideas. His achievement 
had to be singlehanded. Besides he wanted to be in- 
dependent of Ria’s power over him; he wanted to be free 
of her and at the same time, he was still using her. That 
was the reason for his bold behaviour towards Ria at 
times, w^hich I had mistaken for a moment as new-found 
confidence. 

By now, inevitably, I knew a great deal of what was 
going on u^^Vr my very nose. Klein had told me many 
things and Ria herself had revealed to me her feelings of 
disgust with Aaron on several occasions when she had been 
no longer able to contain herself. Not that this made anv 
significant differ ericc to my blindness. As long even as one 
does not actually see anything with one’s owm eyes, one 
can still afford the liixui\ of blindness. 

Besides, instincts other than those which drive you to- 
w^ards vision, involve you in living I like to protect people. 
It is a cheap way of gaining praise and it satishes to some 
extent mv desire for power. When Ria was attacked, I 
always defended her. 1 defended her for two reasons. 
Firstly, I wanted to indulge mv desire for protection, and 
secondly, anyone who reallv attacked her. was assuming 
a privilege that disturbed both mv pride and my feeling of 
intimacy with her. Whenever, therefore, her relationship 
with Aaron was threatened, I tried to save it and make 
it succeed because I wanted to protect her. When my pride 
and my feeling of intimacy wuth her was attacked and I 
actually saw what was happening, I counter-attacked ruth- 
lessly, at times, even with violence. 



One night duiing that Spring, Ria and I had a terrible 
aigument. I remember that our maid was out for the 
evening; Aaron was over at Jack’s place and the thildien 
weie asleep, tor a long lime, Ria and I had found it diffi- 
cult to be alone togethei. I suppose we both felt that we 
owed one anothei an explanation, but neither of us was 
willing to give it. Not yet, anyhow. We were out, if you 
like, on separate voyages, and the time had not yet come 
to letuin to harboui. She looked extremely slovenly that 
night, witli her hail unkempt, her nails dirty and her 
clothes maiked with stains, buttons missing and her skirt 
held up by a safety pin. She often went about diessed in a 
pathetic manner, which was one of hei wa)s of expressing 
contempt foi any kind of social conformity. The fact that 
this was iitteil) unattiactive to me did not woiry hei suffi- 
ciently, if at all, to stop this senseless, ugly and dis- 
organised onslaught on society which wasn’t in the 
slightest bit inteiested in her protest. We had endless aigu- 
ments about her slovenliness, which at times she made 
rnomcntaiv and futile efforts to oveicome When it came 
into her lestless and wild mind to please me for a moment, 
I could ncvci accept it, and I resented my inability to do 
so. For what is there in clothes, in appeal ance, in giacious 
living othei than a diversion of one's crIJative fulfilment, 
whatever it may be? Compared to being a good peison, 
and one ot the kind of intelliegnce which helps one mea- 
sure and cope with the problem of survival in one's era, 
what arc clothes and graciousness? Nothing, of couise. But 
they form pait of a desire which one longs to fulfil. 

When at any time Ria felt particulaily low, she w^ould 
tiv to give one the impression that her slovenliness was a 
direct result and exhibition of hei mood. That night she 
was in a bad and sullen mood. 

‘What's up wdth you today?' I asked her. 

‘I’m fed up. Can't you see?' she said. 

‘I can see alright. Is there anything in particular that's 
upset you?' I asked. 
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We were sitting in our lounge, neither of us doing any- 
thing, neither of us having interrupted anything we had 
been doing, such as reading a paper or something. Her 
mood pervaded the whole room. She had put on the most 
unattractive light and the room was cold and uncomfort- 
able. 1 went over to change the light. 

‘Why the hell must you put on this ugly light and just 
sit there like that?* I asked, my voice raised and angry. 
I hated to see her give in like this to her wretched mood. 

‘I can sit like this if I want to*, she said. 

‘You can sit like that for a week if you want to*, I said. 

I suppose other people can be considerate and patient 
with people who are depressed. I can’t. For some obscure 
reason, this depression is like a red cloth to me, and I 
get uncontrollably furious. I felt like getting up and get- 
ting hold of Ria by the neck and throwing her out of the 
room. Instead we sat in silence for some time. She had one 
more cigarette in the packet she was using. She lit it a 
minute after she*d put one out. Her box of matches was 
also nearly used up. She had to strike about nine before 
she got a light. She had a habit of putting spent matches 
back into the box. 

‘You don*t have to sit there and keep me company*, she 
said. 

‘I like looking at you*, I said. ‘You*re such a pietty sight. 
I get a kick out of watching things which make me sick*. 

‘Oh, leave me alone. So I’m filthy. So I'm a slut. Leave 
me alone*. 

I know I was needling her by just sitting there and doing 
nothing, the same as she was. One can annoy people very 
simply that way, by making oneself a mirror for their 
image. 

‘What’s Aaron been up to, to upset you like that?* I 
asked. ‘Been calling you rude names? What the hell's the 
matter with you?* I shouted at her. 

‘Yes, that's right. Go ahead and shout. Come and hit me. 
Go on. Kill me for it. I can't help it if I’m depressed*. 
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When she said, ‘Go on. Kill me*, she really meant it. I 
don’t mean to say that she would have liked me to kill 
her at that moment, but I don’t think she would have 
resisted. And there was nothing brave about this, nothing 
heroic. She seemed to be simply without ajiy resistance 
during these black moods, utterly foilorn. (Years ago, I 
suddenly remember, she once described to me her love for 
for the word ‘forlorn’: 

Seeest Thou yon dreary Plain, forlorn and wild. 

The seat of Desolation, voyd of Light 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 

Casts pale and dreadful? she had quoted 

Milton apropos of some beggar woman who was seated on 
some stone steps, resting, staring in front of her, as if thus 
to await her last breath). 

I tried again, gently this time. I thought trying to make 
her go to bed to sleep it oft would be the simplest way 
to break her mood that night. 

‘Why don’t you go to bed?’ I asked. 

‘Because I want to sit here. D’you mind?’ 

‘Not at all. I enjoy your company enormously’. 

‘Well if you don’t like it, why the hell don't you get 
out? Leave me alone’, she shouted, almost hysterical. 

I shouted back: ‘Don’t you shout at me' you stupid slut. 
Sitting there like a useless bitch '. 

‘Yes, yes,' yes. Come on. Let’s have all the abuse, all the 
usual phiascs - stupid slut, useless bitch ~ come on let’s 
have the others too, the juicier ones’. She was stubbing out 
her last cigarette and I wasn’t going to give her one of 
mine. When a soldier’s rations run oui, he is ready for the 
last fight. Anger humiliates. Had I given her a cigarette 
she would have taken it. But she wouldn’t ask me for one. 
Not for an) thing. To ask me for something at this point 
would have spoilt her mood, by breaking the independence 
of her loneliness. ‘With all his faults’, she suddenly said 
‘at least Aaron hasn’t got your foul tcmpci’. 

‘And 1 don’t suppose you let your lousy moods loose 



on him, do you. Oh no. He’d run a mile if he had to cope 
with your exhilarating depressions twice or three times a 
week. They’re great fun*. 

‘D’you think I enjoy them?’ she asked, pointing at her- 
self, tears running down her stiffened face. 

‘Yes you do*, I said. 

‘Oh, you’re stupid. You really are stupid’. 

‘You’re repeating yourself. 

‘In any case, Aaron is leaving’. 

‘I see. That’s what it’s all about. Who said he was leav- 
ing?’ 

‘I said so. I told him to go’. 

‘You told him to go?’ 

‘Yes. He’s going to find a room somewhere near Jack’. 

We were silent for a while, then she said: ‘1 should 
have gone away with him a year ago’. 

‘You shoiJH have done’. 

‘I know’. 

Apart from wisliing to protect Ria and thereby exercis- 
ing power over her, 1 had a further reason for my quite 
genuine desire not to let Aaron go. One might think this 
feeling was the cheap brutality of the ciuel victor who 
wishes to make his victim die slowly, who wishes to revenge 
every humiliation he has suffered. No. That was not my 
reason for not wishing to let Aaron go. I detest victory. I 
detest the answer. I detest conclusion. Again, that has, I 
know, to do with my fear of death. If Aaron went awa\ and 
left Ria behind, I would have to face with her the next 
stage of my life. One grows old not by oneself but only 
with otlier people. That is why I wanted him to stay. The 
need one has for other people is ruthless. 

‘I’ll talk to him when he comes in’. 

‘What about?’ 

‘Why should he go from here?’ 

‘I told him to go. I want him to go’. 

‘And tomorrow you’ll want him to stay again’. 

‘If I do. I’ll let you know’, she said, and once more. 
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after this airogant intenupiion, she was ready to revert 
to her mood of despondency. 

After some time of silence, she got up to go to the 
kitchen to look for some cigarettes. I'm suie she knew per- 
fectly well that there weren't any there, but nevertheless 
she went looking for them. After her search she would 
put the kettle on to make some tea. I followed her out a 
few minutes later. She put some tea in a sieve, put it on a 
cup, and pouicd some water o\ei it. She just made one 
cup for heiself. She didn't think of anyone else that night. 

‘What d'\ou keep following me aiound for?* she asked 
me. ‘lla\c*n’t }Ou got anything bettei to do?' 

‘When 1 find something better to do I'll do it’, I said 
stupidly, ‘but in the meantime. I’ll follow you round’. 

‘Yes, that’s just about all you ever do', she said, almost 
to heiself, \eiy quickly, because she knew it uas a dan- 
gcious thing foi hei to say. And then, having overcome 
that phiase, she staited to rant away, fearlessly, and 
watched my anger use to a point quite beyond my con- 
trol. ‘I know why you ivant Aaion to stay but he isn't 
going to stay foi that reason. If he goes, you’re saddled 
with me. That’s what you think. But don’t wori 7 . I want 
you as little as you w^ant me. You can both go to hell’, she 
shouted. 

At this point, quite senselessly, I hit her. I hit her fairly 
hard. I have Luge hands and a heavy aim. 

‘Don’t you couple me with him, you demented idiot. 
I'm the one to tell the two of you to go to hell and get out 
of this house’. 

I must have hit her again, because a moment later she 
was lying on the floor writhing wdth pain. She got up very 
quickly, but I didn’t see her face because she'ei covered it 
with her hands. She went out of the kitchen and I heard 
her put on her coat in the hall and leave the house. I was 
limp with anger. 

She had left the house a few times before when she had 
been in a state of acute depression, and I always seemed 



to be, not always the cause of her running away, but the 
person she wished to run away from. She could walk very 
fast, and unless I went after her immediately she could 
reach the first cross-roads, and the chance of finding her 
was diminished by seventy-five per cent. That night, by 
the time I decided to go aftei her, I was too late. At the 
cioss-roads, I turned right, because that led towards the 
lailway-line which passes two streets behind us. There was 
a light fog, and the air was moist, the road, glistening. I 
called for her, unashamedly I shouted her name into the 
night, uncaring about one or two people pushing back 
their curtains to see who it was who was shouting. I 
whistled thiough my fingeis and thought surely she could 
not )Ct have gone fai enough not to liear me. And the 
louder I called and whistled, the more fiantic I became. 
Theie was nothing for me to do other than call the police. 
I ran back our house, and as I went through our gate, 
I noticed it was beginning to lain again. The lain was light 
but fast, and by the time I reached out door, which I’d 
left open, it began to lain heavily. The children had heard 
me call out Ria’s name and they w^eic sitting on the stairs 
theit faces diiink with sleep and theii lovely eyes wide 
open and curious. I took them to bed, and as I came 
downstairs again, I heard Ria come up our path. She 
came back like an animal which finds shelter when it be- 
gins to rain. 

I did not wait for Aaioii to come back. He must have 
returned very late, because I did not heai him come in. 
I took Ria up to bed. undiessed her, and then held her 
in m> aims to make her warm. She ciied herself to sleep. 
Who it was who held hei in his arms that night to make 
her warm did not matter. 
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When the next night I asked Aaron whether he was 
leaving the house he said, ‘1 don’t know?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders as if to say to me he was 
quite prepared to be persuaded to stay. 

1 told Ria I was going and 1 found myself a room. So 
I go*. 

*lt’s entiiely up to you. You don’t have to go*, I said. 
‘I thought Ria wanted you to go?’ I asked. I was curious 
to know who had taken the decision foi him to go. 

‘Yeah, she does’, he said. ‘That’s right. Besides, I’m mak- 
ing too much of a mess with all my equipment’. 

‘If you need a room for your work, get yourself a room 
for that. But I’d like you to go on living here’, I said to 
him. 

‘Gee, thanks’, he said. 

The day after he moved out. He had been there in the 
morning when I’d left the house, but by the time I 
returned in -the evening he had gone. He had agreed to 
stay, Ria told me, but had moved our as a result of some 
fuither argument they’d had that day. He'd obviously 
made up Ifis mind to go, and Ria, for some reason, was 
not too upset about it. Is it possible that our maid who 
left us in December, about a week before Mariella arrived, 
had surprised them and that they were now frightened to 
carry on their affair in our house? I don’t know and I don’t 
care. What outsiders thought of our menage a trois, nevei 
entered my mind. As far as I was concerned, the battle 
which was going on in our relationship was quite notmal 
and integral to our lives. What I find despicable about 
his moving out of our house, now I think of it, is the way 
he did it. The same way he’d slipped in when I’d been 
away, the same way he'd slipped out. There was no 
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formality about his entry or his exit, there was no respon- 
sibility assumed because it was for Aaron easier to stall 
and hide behind a facade of delinquency and cowardice. 
The world is always big enough for us to find a hiding- 
place, but our emotions give us the imperfect values which 
cling to us, the conscience we cany in our stupid head, 
which binds us and prevents us from hiding unless we are 
insensitive to our responsibilities. All men who are irres- 
ponsible to one another are parasites. 

I fear that I am beginning to judge before 1 have 
come to the present, the last few weeks, the last few days, 
the moment when I can put down my pen to mete out 
whatever justice I decide on for Aaron. But obviously, 
in the formulation of a decision, certain events crystallise 
into guilt, or innocence, for that matter, which make 
one impatient to pronounce judgment before it is due. 

J do not know what was the actual cause of Aaron’s 
move at this particular moment. He and Ria were right 
in the middle of their film which was getting on famously. 
Aaron had emerged from his ludicrous hibernation, and 
for the first time in his life, he stood a chance of proving 
himself in his work. I do not think that our maid surpris- 
ing them could have caused his move because Ria had 
gradually won her absolute devotion and confidence. In 
fact she must have long since known about the affair. She 
was in our house for three years and did not go out very 
much. Can it be that the time had come for Aaron to 
make one final stand, one final move to win Ria com- 
pletely, to make her leave me and the children? He criuld 
not take my place in my own house, and therefore he 
had to move outside it to make her come to him. Most 
probably he confronted her with the choice of leaving 
with him or of staying with me, which proves that both 
wished to own the decision for him to move out. She 
must have decided not to go with him, not to leave me 
or the children, and what is more, I am convinced that 
Aaron deliberately asked her at the wrong moment. Yes, 



that is what she had meant by saying that she should 
have gone away with him a year ago. A year ago, perhaps, 
she had been ready for him. The moment he felt sure she 
would refuse him, he ottered to marry her, and with her 
refusal in hand, he felt justitted in going towards his 
artistic victory alone. I am convinced I am right about 
this. Everything points to it. He had schemed things very 
well. 

He moved into a large ground-floor room which he 
littered with his belongings. (He left his books behind in 
our house and I still haven’t decided what to do with 
them). Within a shoit time, the room had assumed his 
character, and had about it an air of disintegration. lie was 
in an old crumbling Victorian house in Bclsi/e Park. I 
used to drop in from time to time to chat with Jiim or to 
pick up Ria. 

‘You should have seen the rushes today boy’, he said 
when I picked up Ria one evening. ‘Fabulous. Go, on, 
tell him honey’, he said to hei. 

‘They’re veiy good. He’s got some really lovely shots. 

You know at Piccadilly there ’ she dcsciibed to me, 

‘they’re really veiy good’. 

‘Give me another month on the film and I'll show those 
jokers. I’ll get work anywhere. The B.BiG. wants to buy 
the film'. 

‘What?’ 'Ria asked, flabbergasted and almost in tears at 
being told the important news in such an oil-hand way. 

‘Yeah’, he said in a tone which dismissed her surprise. 
‘A guy came up to me the other day, said they wanted to 
do a programme on London, would 1 sell. Would I sell 
f . . . . ! This film’s for cinemas, I said, not lousy TV. Sell 
you some of the throw-outs, I said to him. And he said 
O.K. They wrote to me about it this morning’. 

‘But this is marvellous Aaron’, Ria said, overjoyed. 
'Aren’t you pleased?’ 

‘Pleased? Why not particularly. What the hell, now they 
all come, but 1 got my price, baby. They ain’t buying 





nothing cheap from me. They want me to state my price* 
How much d*you think 1 can ask?’ he asked me. 

‘I haven’t a clue. I really don’t know’. 

‘How much do they want?’ Ria asked. 

‘Just an extract’. 

‘Twenty pounds a minute?’ Ria suggested. 

‘Twenty pounds a minute? Are you in your right mind 
baby? Twenty bloody pounds a f . . . . g minute. You gone 
ciazy? Seven-fifty a minute. I thought at first a thousand, 
but I’m willing to let it go at seven fifty a minute’. 

‘You’re nuts’, 1 said. 

‘You think so, do you?’ he said smiling gently. ‘Well, 
we’ll see’. 

It was time for us to go and Ria asked, ‘Will you pick 
me up tomorrow? What time are you going into town?’ 

‘Usual time*. 

‘Do you want me to come in with you?’ 

‘If you want to. Please yourself’. 

‘I’ll be at the house at two if you want to pick me up’, 
she said. 

‘Come on, let’s go*, she said to me, ‘be doesn’t know 
what he wants’. 

We’d both noticed the symptoms of megalomania in 
Aaion, but we wcien’t sure whether he’d been serious or 
not. 

‘He’ll get coirupted with success’, Ria said, ‘if it ever 
comes his way. He’s a good cameraman but he hasfi't a 
clue how to direct, and he won’t work as a cameraman’ 

‘Why not^’ 

‘Because he won’t work under anybody else. He wants 
to be independent. Well, let him be’. 

‘Surely they don’t pay that much money foi a few 
minutes of film?’ I asked her. 

‘Of course not. He’s mad. They’ll laugh at him if he 
asks that much’. 

She then told me how she felt that he was somehow 



trying to push her out of the film. ‘I don’t think he wants 
me to woik with him any nioie*. 

1 don’t think that’s true’, 1 said. 'He needs you and he 
knows it. Perhaps he’s a bit cocky at the moment, but he 
depends on you for ideas, whether he admits it or not, and 
for pushing him into doing any work at all - even now 
he’s getting a little closer to some success’. 

*l know he needs me, but I don’t think he knows. He 
doesn’t know how destiuctive he is. In the end he’ll destroy 
himself. He’s made all kinds of unpleasant remarks to me 
this wTck since he left the house. 1 don’t think I’ll work 
with him much longci. Let him find somebody else to 
carry around his recording-machine. It’s no good any- 
way’. 

He was beginning to use this little lecoi ding-machine 
as an extension of his powei. Instead of using it as an 
integial pait of his amateur unit, with which he was tiy- 
ing to shoot a professional film, he staited to legaid it 
as a personal favour to allow anybody to use it. It is quite 
a simple and uncomplicated instrument which you sling 
over your shoulder and which records sounds through a 
microphone which )ou hold in youi hand. It ^sas liteially 
useless for their purpose as it picked up eveiy noise with- 
out selection. Next to the camera itself it was the favourite 
piece of equipment to be handled by his hangers on. He 
was begiifning to gather a little gioup of these aiound 
him. ‘The Fawkes entouiagc’, we called it. Their aim was 
to woim themselves somehow into working on any film. 
An) film maker has for such people the auia of a pios- 
pector and they shaie his fever and strange enthusiasm. 
Because of this they’ll work for nothing and they’ll come 
out at any time to do anything that is required. By and 
laige, these people on the fringe of the film woild are 
exceedingly dull and unimaginative. They have the minds 
and the mentality of clerks and after a year or two of 
petty intrigue and frustration, they usually end up as 
such. Aaron had no need of this entourage at all. There 
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was nothing for them to do. But they followed him around 
faithfully, about hve or six of them, prepared for his 
slightest whim and most ludicrous command. 

I ha\e really nothing more to tell about last summer. 
Events moved on in their normal couise. Theie was no 
less tension in the house because Aaion had left. Ria, 
having maintained her position on the him in spite of an 
endless number of petty arguments, was busy each day 
helping to edit what was shot, and re-taking sound-tracks 
an endless number of times. She was out a good deal. Last 
summer was wet and cold. I have always dieaded the 
winters after such summers. When you are sick, you feel 
your lowest in the night. More people die at night than 
during the day. If the da) has been bad and painful the 
night can be terrible. 


HI 
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In November, Ria*s fathei died. He died at five a.m. on 
a Monday morning, after a heait attack the previous night. 
I had taken Ria out for dinner the evening before, and 
nhen we returned our front door was open, all the lights 
were on, and our maid was up and in tears waiting for Ria 
to come back to tell her that her mother had rung to say 
that she should come home at once. She had even packed 
Ria*s bag. Ria*s parents lived about a three and a half 
hour’s train journey from London. I took her and her 
younger brother who had also come to our house to wait 
for her, straight to the station to catch the last tiain out 
that night. When I rang her in the morning, Ria told me: 
‘Poppa died at five this morning’. 

She was crying, and in her bioken voice there was a note 
of despair I shall never forget. There were times when Ria 
cried, when she was upset, like a child, when she was 
beaten and innocent at the same time, when she moved 
me more than any other person has evei done. IIci father 
was a sw^ect man. and I loved him. 

I travelled down to N. that evening. Aaion came with 
me, as well as a friend of the family. We ai rived about 
midnight and I went on alone to the house. They were 
sitting watch over the coffin and Ria and hei mother were 
lying down in one room, weeping and lamenting. 

‘An angel has passed aw^ay’, Ria's mothei said to me as I 
came into the room. ‘An angel'. 

For a w^hile I sat with Ria, and then she got up for a 
moment to take me to the fiont room where the coffin 
stood. I had never been into a house, let alone a room, 
where a dead man lay, and I was at first afraid to go in. 
But once I was in that room, I found it, as Ria had fore- 
warned, most peaceful. The coffin was draped in a purple 



doth and the night-lights were burning on the mantle- 
piece. I do not want to go into all the details here about 
my feelings and impressions that night, because next to the 
one feeling which was all-poweiful and which is relevant 
to niy story, the others have subsided into the limbo of 
experience, which exists like the lymph in your blood, 
colourless and essential foi life. After I had stood be- 
wildered by the coffin for some time, and after my mind 
had begun to adjust itself to a peacefulness which I had 
never in any way associated with death, I began to think 
of Ria and myself and the children. One head of a family 
lay dead in this coffin and I desired more childicn. I 
stayed in that room all night, at times alone, at times 
with other people who came to sit watch ovei the coffin. At 
two o’clock the next day they took the coffin awa\ for 
bmial. 

Accornpnn ■ mv desire for more children was a feel- 
ing of great tenderness towards Ria during these sad days. 
Naturally, she needed protection and tenderness, but my 
feelings for her went beyond this. Is it, I have wondered 
these last ten days (e\ery thing I think ot now she has 
gone, has to be tested on mvself alone), that I loved her 
most dearly when she was sad? Is that the reason why at 
limes we were so unhappy together, wh\ I drove her (at 
least il seems as if I drove her to it, though God knows I 
had no conscious purpose behind me), to the point of tears 
over and over again ^ (^an a state of happiness onU be 
measured by an amount of laughter and not by tears as 
well? I don’t know any more what to think about it all. 
She should not ha\e killed herself. She has no excuse for 
this. You have no right to leave in the middle of an argu- 
ment. So much between us was not yet resolved. I am sure 
in our own way we were no less hapjiv than people who 
do not know how to cry, who are haid and resilient, who 
arc content all their lives to walk in inches instead of in 
feet and yards. She should not have killed herself. 

I did not take much notice of Aaron the da\ of the 
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funeral. He came to the house in the moining, stayed 
around and 1 saw him at the funeral and again at the 
house later on. He went home that night, whilst I stayed 
on a few more days. 

Neither was I concerned about Aaron's feelings when 
he came down for the funeral, but when I learned about 
them from Ria later on, I was incensed. I did not know 
why when she told me it hurt me so much, but now I 
begin to feel outraged by his whole behaviour these past 
ioui years. I even feel this outrage against my will, be- 
cause I desire the friendship of all people who knew Ria. 
But with this feeling inside me, I shall never be able to 
count him as a friend again unless I kill him. For he 
asked her, with a crudeness she might even have admired, 
to bear him a child. He asked her this on the very day 
of her father's funeral. Perhaps this was his way of saying 
that he still wanted her, and that her knowledge of this 
would bring hei some solace on that miserable day. Pei- 
haps he could think of nothing else to say to comfort her, 
foi being shallow in his thoughts, I am sure he felt the 
polite urge to speak rather than be silent on such an occa- 
sion. Abo\e all, though, I am convinced that he thought 
he was doing his duty by making this lequest. Also, he 
could hold her refusal against her in the months to come. 
Again the timing was quite delibciate, cunning, and by 
now, typical of his method of impeccable cowardice. But 
what disgusted me more than anything else was that he 
had had the very same feeling as I had had myself on that 
day. 

When Ria told me about this, I leally felt for the \ery 
first time how very far her relationship with Aaron had 
gone. She told me late in December, just a few days before 
Aaron was to make his famous TV appearance. Things 
by then were going very badly between them, and the 
more they did so, the more she talked to me, the more 
she told me about Aaron and herself. Do not forget her 
pride if you think that she wanted now to arouse my pity. 



my desire to protect her, or my feelings for her, so that 
the moment Aaron was out of her life I would take her 
back completely. She had never left me, nor I her. No. 
She had to save those four years for herself. They could 
not be discarded as a waste of time, as years to be despised 
by future years. She simply wanted my help to save those 
years. 

I did not see very much of Aaron any more. In fact, 
I only saw him once, I reraembet, before his TV appear- 
ance. Early on in December, he had a severe fever. 
Apparently he had had a bad cold, but had taken no notice 
of it and had gone on working in the cold November air. 
One night, he collapsed and Ria took him back to his 
loom and put him to bed. She came home in a very ner- 
vous and agitated state and I helped her move a bed into 
our lounge which was warm and could be made comfort- 
able. Havinc: helped to prepare his sickbed, I was to go 
over to persuade him to come back for his illness, so that 
he could be looked after, as there was no-one available at 
his new place. I went to him. His room was in darkness, 
but I could see him, propped up in bed, by the light of 
the street-lamp outside his large window. I switched on the 
light, enquired how he was feeling and then explained 
to him the purpf>sc of my visit. 

‘Fm alright heie’, he said. 

The doctor whom Ria had called, had prescribed medi- 
cine for him which he had to take every four hours, night 
and day. I asked him how he’d wake up to take it. 

*ril manage O.K.’ he said. 

‘Listen*, 1 said, ‘You’re not well enough at the moment 
to be stubborn. You’ve got a bad fever and you need look- 
ing after. Don’t be such an ass. You can’t look after your- 
self when you’re in such a state. Either you go into a 
hospital or you come over to our place’. 

He would not budge. I tried to break down his resist- 
ance by every possible means, because I was genuinely 
worried about him and the room depressed me. 



‘I don't like going backwards’, he said. ‘Now Tve moved 
out, I’ve got to face the consequences. I can’t go around all 
my life looking for people to tuck me in’. 

‘When you’re ill, you forget other things for the time 
being’, I said to him. ‘If I didn’t know you were ill, I 
wouldn’t caie tuppence about you lying here and rotting 
away in your room. But as I do know, I feel responsible*. 

‘Thanks’, he said, ‘thanks a lot. But I’ll be O.K. Jack 
can come over to look after me’. 

‘But Jack’s in Paris’, I told him. 

‘Yeah, but he’ll be back sometime this week’. 

‘O.K.’, I said to him, 'See you on TV. You’ve got about 
a fortnight to get well’. 

Ria laughed about his stubboiness when I helped her 
clear up our lounge after I got back. ‘He knows damn well 
he’ll be looked after even if he doesn’t come here. He’s an 
inconsiderate sod. I’ll only have to go over to feed him. 
We ought to let the bugger starve over there’. 

‘I think he’d like that’, I said, ‘piovided he were sure 
his martyrdom would become famous’. 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t tell anyone’, she said laughing. 

He was very ill for about ten days, and once when the 
fever was at its height Ria stayed with him all night, sitting 
vigil over him, wiping his s^v eating face with Eau-De- 
Cologne, and making him comfoi table after his bouts of 
delirium. Jack had not leturned and no one knew where 
he was staying in Paris to get in touch with him. After 
ten days the fever subsided, and though he was rather 
weak for the farst few days he got up, and soon gathered 
strength again and went about. 

A few days before his Television debut, Ria, who had 
a key to his place, found a girl in his room, waiting for 
him. Her name was Latscha. Aaron apparently had met 
her a few days before. I was never to find out very much 
about her, as I only met her once. All the rest I know about 
her, I learnt from Ria. She also told me the things Aaron 
said about her. She was a dark-haiied Polish Catholic in 



her late 'twenties. The most striking thing about her were 
her large teeth which were brilliantly white and obviously 
the joy of her face. She had a deep voice and a rather 
moist diction. 

'That’s his new girl-fiiend*, Ria said to me. ‘What a 
swine he is, what a bloody cowaid. He can’t even tell me 
about her. Oh no. 1 said I’d go in at eleven to pick up a 
roll of film on my way to town. So he deliberately makes 
that bitch hang around there the same time so that I run 
into her. I’ll kill him’, she said. ‘lie’s scum’. 

‘Listen’, I said, to calm hci. ‘How do \ou know she’s 
his girl-friend? Did you talk ro her?’ 

‘No, she tried to talk to me. I got the him and went 
out’. 

When she got into town Aaron wasn’t there. She waited 
for him for about an hour, visiting their usual places in 
case she’d misunderstood where ihev were supposed to 
meet But he didn t turn up all that cla\. 

Her fury did not die down that night. ‘I wonder’, she 
said, ‘whether he left here because of her. I wouldn’t put 
it past him. Yet every dav he keeps on telling me that he 
loves me’, she said. I he more her feeling of being rejected 
was eating into her the irioic open she became with me. 
She was becoming' desperate and all the barriers of pro- 
priety as far as she was concerned, could now come down. 
She had nothing more to lose. 

‘The day of Pop’s funeral he told me he wanted to 
have a child. That ^vas fr\c wrecks ago last Monday, that 
girl’s obviously been there before. She knows the place. 

I noticed the room was rather tidy the other day. lie said 
Jack had cleaned up. Jack, my foot. It was that girl. Well 
I’m sorry for her. Jack called him a monster the other 
day. He hates him’. 

She ranted on about him the wdiole cveiring. I let her. 
She let out quite a few things that I hadn’t known before, 
but quite frankly I wasn’t particularly interested. I enjoyed 
watching her. I genuinely enjoyed her private exhibition 



of hate and passion, her fight against a hopeless situation 
which she was somehow trying to save. Her eyes, her dark 
brown eyes, were marvellous that night, glowing with 
anger, and her voice was sharp, her words confused at 
times, but at moments incisive and deadly accurate. She 
was like a fish, a beautiful glittering fish caught in the 
net, alive and struggling to the very last moment, and 
fighting at its haidest the moment it knows that the odds 
are against it, and that the fight must be lost. There is a 
dignity in the victim which makes all survivors look cheap, 
wanton and lost. 

What made me side with Ria above all, was my feeling 
about Aaron's rejection of her. 

How dared Aaron, I felt, reject Ria. How did he dare 
to hurt her, to make her, of all people feel unwanted? 
How did he love her oi understand her if he could now 
malign her, abuse hei, live without hei? Maybe you will 
say that I was projecting my own guilt onto Aaron and 
cursing him for being ruthless enough to do the things 
that I had been too weak to do. But that is not true. 
Had I not looked upon Aaron as a brothci. whom you 
cannot reject whether you want to oi not, other than b\ 
murdering him? And was he not, by rejecting Ria, reject- 
ing me? He was. That is why he on ti aged mo now, and 
w^hy I cursed him, and why I felt violent towards him. I 
was e\en afraid of my violence. That is whv I did not even 
go near him for some time. 1 avoided him, lest I should 
w^ant to kill him, without ha\ing gi\en him a trial. 
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When Ria confronted him about Latscha the next day, he 
laughed at her angei. 

‘Don’t be stupid, honev’, he said to her. 

‘What d’you mean, don’t be stupid. Why didn’t you tell 
me about her?’ 

‘There’s nothing to tell foi Chrissake. Can’t I have a 
bloody woman coining in heie without you shooting your 
month off?’ 

‘Then who is she?* Ria asked. ‘I’m entitled to know, 
aren’t I?’ 

‘She’s some loiisv Polish peasant. She makes me sick She’s 
been hanging around since Jack told her about the TV 
show. She thinks I’m famous. Well, 1 ain’t famous yet, 
I told her. But she’s dumb. Jesus Chiist is she stupid. She 
takes no £ .... g notice what >ou tell hei’. 

I am sine that \aion alhnved Latscha to make advances 
at him because she flatieicd him about his ensuing fame. 
As fat as Aaion was concerned, he was taken in bv this 
flattciv like the blackbird bv the fox. Also, he needed her 
to piotcct him against Ria’s now freciuent attacks. He used 
hei like the Na/is used children ahead of theii tioops so 
that the enein> might, by a feeling of humanit\, be dherted 
flora attacking. For days on end she would not be aioimd 
and Ria would laugh the whole thing off. Then she wx uhl 
suddenly ic appeal and the nagging conlusion would stait 
again. 

A clerk is a sei\anl who must alwa\s be piepaied for 
oiders, execute them piomptly, and it he w^auts to be 
superior in his woik, he has to scheme ahead a little, so 
that his biain will not be oseitaxecl when he icccives his 
next command. I am always delighted when a tins observa- 
tion I ha\c made ycais befoie, which I could not piopcily 



explain at the time, reveals itself years later. I am hope- 
less at crosswoid puzzles, but I am sure that for those who 
are good at them, to find the correct clue gives the same 
pleasure I derive from finding the revelation of some small 
problem. I had sometimes wondcied why Aaron woic one 
or two rubber bands about his wiist. 1 thought at one 
time it had to do with the need to tie up a finished film, 
but they are not used for that. When I went to the bank 
about a fortnight ago to draw out some money, I noticed 
the clerk wealing rubber bands which he used to tie up 
his bundles of notes. Until that moment I had quite for- 
gotten that Aaron had woiked at one time as a cleik in 
his father’s bank, and the habit had obviously stuck. 

This revelation has given me the clue to the enormous 
stole Aaion set by his television appeal ance and the events 
that resulted diiectly fiom it. I have ncvci seen a person so 
transfoimed after a single event in his life. People appar- 
ently undergo a change of personality after certain biain 
operations, but 1 have never known an)one who has under- 
gone such an operation. We had, of couise, become 
familiar with Aaron’s chameleon-likc quality of change 
after he had his lottcn teeth taken out, but his change 
of bchavioiu at that time w^as nothing compaied to what 
was in stoie for us now. Besides, his fust /change had some 
kind of physical cause. Do not clerks dream above all of 
power? Do not always the slaves dicain of theii masters, 
and never the masteis of theii slaves? 

He was to appear on the sciccn foi a one-minute spot 
interview. For another minute theie were to be a few shots 
of the buskeis and the fee he was being paid was thirty 
guineas for the lot. 

He went to the studio the day before for a lehearsal, and 
they put make-up on his face which he didn’t wash off 
although he wxnt out to a restaurant wdth Ria that night. 
Everybody kept staling at him. He said it was good prac- 
tise for him to be stared at, as he had to get used to it 
between then and the following night when millions of 
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viewers would be doing exactly that. She described the 
evening to me when she got home, and I didn’t believe her. 

'But it’s true’, she said. 

‘You’re making it up*, I said. ‘You’ie l>ing’. 

‘Honestly. What’s more, he got annoyed with me for 
making fun of him. He was furious with me. 1 was so 
embarrassed, I didn’t know what to do. I said to one of 
the waiters who served us, ‘I’m sorry, but my friend’s 
come over queer*. He laughed and winked at me but 
Aaron nearly had a fit*. 

‘What did he say?’ 1 asked. 

‘Cut out those cracks’, he said. ‘What d’you think actois 
do? Think they go home wash theii faces every two 
minutes to take their make-up off? I’m rehearsing, don’t 
you see? What d’you think it feels like being stared at by 
three million stupid people? And what about afterwards? 
I’ll have to walk round for the rest of mv life with ever\- 
body recognisii g me, everybody staring at juc. I got to get 
used to it*. 

‘He’s crazy’, I said. 

‘I think he’s rcallv going mad. I’m quite worried. 
Seriously’, Ria said. 

The programme the next night started at ten past 
seven. We had no television in the house, so Ria decided 
to go and watch it over at Jack’s, whilst I went with Klein 
to a flat of a friend of his who was out that night, and 
who had offered us the use of his set. Klein switched it 
on, but he must have turned the wrong knob because in a 
minute there was a tremendous noise and a picture '>f 
nothing but swimming lines. He persisted rn tr\ing his 
luck further with these knobs, but the more he did so, the 
more erraiic became the abstract performance on the 
screen. In the end, I tried. It was a fight against time as 
the programme had certainly started. At best we might 
see a few seconds of it. I got Aaron’s voice on but was too 
anxious to get the picture to listen to what he was saying. 
I did get the picture but could not hold it still. There 
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was Aaron talking, I think to one of the buskers, con- 
tortioning and somersaulting about the place, disappearing 
and coming on again, being put through the mangle be- 
cause of our inefficiency with a TV set. When his voice 
disappeared and his two minutes were up, we turned the 
damn thing off in utter disgust. 

We laughed at our misadventure, and resolved, though 
we had not seen it, to praise Aaron for his excellent per- 
formance. Had w^e told him the truth he might have 
ticcused us of having deliberately avoided seeing him at his 
supreme moment, out of jealousy and envy. As I have said, 
he had become extremely sensitive to his position in the 
world, and he was prepared to use any argument or any 
contrivance of fact or fiction to maintain his position. 
Since we took the whole thing as a joke, we were quite 
prepared to lie to please him. 

We went back to our house and when Ria came in w^e 
told her what had happened to us. Her face was flushed 
with excitement, and suddenly she let out a stream of 
abuse which she delivered with practised arrogance. 

‘You didn’t go to see it at all’, she said. ‘You’ve been to 
some coffee-house. Don’t give me that story of not being 
able to turn on a television set. You don’t have to be a 
genius for that. Why don’t you just say you didn’t bother 
to see it? At least you’d be honest’. 

We weye laughing at her annoyance. 

‘And I don’t think it’s funny, if you want to know. If 
one of you had been on TV you’d have expected everybody 
to look at you, but because it’s Aaron, oh, it doesn’t mat- 
ter. You know’, she said, ‘I think you’re jealous of him’. 

Klein has a habit of rolling on his seat when he laughs 
hard. 

‘I’m jealous of Aaron’, he mock-cried. ‘Why did he do 
it? Now I won’t be able to finish my book, and he’, he 
said, pointing at me, ‘he won’t be able to finish his book, 
and nobody will be able to finish their books any more; 
there won’t be any more books. Literature has been killed 



tonight, a god has appeared for two minutes tonight on 
TV and he has killed art. Oh I feel terrible. 1 feel terrible I ' 

‘And I don’t think you’re being very funny, Klein’, Ria 
said, ‘and your mockery doesn’t impress me’. 

‘No seriously, Ria’, Klein said, switching back to his 
usual voice. ‘We really tried to see it, but we couldn’t work 
the set. I suppose we should have gone up earlier to experi- 
ment, but I thought it was quite simple to turn it on’. 

‘It is, and that’s why I know you didn’t even try’. 

‘But we did’, I shouted at her. 

‘No, don’t’, Klein said to me. He was aftaid I was going 
to start a row. ‘What was he like?’ Klein asked. 

‘1 thought he was very good. He was terribly nervous 
when he went there. But he sounded quite relaxed. I 
think he did very well’. 

‘You mean you did verv well*, Klein complimented her. 
‘D’you think Aaron would have ever thought of making 
a film without )ou? D’you think he would have even got 
as far as this without you?’ 

She was willing to take the compliment, but not giace- 
fully. 

‘Well then you should have made a real ellort to see 
him, if only for my sake’, she ranted. ‘I'm disgusted with 
both of you*. 

‘Oh shut up’, I said to her. I was angry at her insistence 
that we had not tried. 

‘Weir, Klein said philosophicallv, ‘I hope he’ll appear 
again. Next time, I shall come with you to watch him’. 

We all left the house and diove over to Aaron’s plate. 
He’d told Ria he was going straight home, and w^e’d given 
him time to get back. 

As we drew up to his house, he was standing, facing the 
road at the top of the steep stone steps that led up to the 
entrance of his house. It was a cold and dark night, but 
the sticet-lamp threw a beam of light light on the steps, 
so that he stood upon them as on a stage, spotlit. 

We let Ria gel out of the car first to greet him. By the 
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time she was half-way up the steps, we were on the pave- 
ment below. She went up to kiss Aaron on the cheek, and 
he stood there, with his camel-hair coat slung over his 
shoulders, still and impassive as a statue. Klein called up 
a gieeting at him. 

‘Hullo Aaron. How was it?’ 

I am sure Aaion did not suspect that we had not seen 
his appearance. He probably thought we’d all been to 
Jack’s place. But Klein, being a very suspicious person 
himself wanted to make sure of driving away any sus- 
picion from Aaion’s mind and said, 

‘You were wondeiful. It tame over very well’. 

The distance he stood fiom Aaron, the dark and his 
moustache, hid the faint smile on his face. Only I saw it. 
Ria played our game, at least for the time being. I don’t 
know whethei or not she told Aaron the truth later on. 
Aaron stood upon the steps and bowed gently to acknow- 
ledge Klein’s words of applause. 

A fine elegant smile came over his face which expressed 
the gratitude of a gicat actor at the end of his perform- 
ance. I did not sec his eyelids in the bad light, but I am 
sure they dropped sevcial times, like the cuitain whose 
rise and fall measuics an actors triumph. 

The idea had been to pick up Aaion and to go to one 
of the coffee-houses for an houi oi so. But Aaion was not 
in the mood. He said he wanted to sit alone in his room 
without switching the light on. 

‘I got to get used to this’, he said to us. ‘Excuse me to- 
night’. 

He went into the house. We discussed for a moment 
where we would go and went back to the car. By the time 
we drove off, there was still no light on in his room. 
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I have forgotten how many days oi weeks later Aaron 
announced that he was going to marry Latscha. Why can’t 
I remember the exact day? I remember other things, far 
deeper in the past, quite clearly and more vividly than I 
can describe, but the day he announced this great event 
I cannot remember. Is it my blindness again which is 
cured only by time, which washes away like the sea th^ 
shells of oysters in the hope of fiiiding pearls? No. Once 
you have learnt to see )Ou do not forget. As chaos has 
come into my life, I have forgotten how to dream. Not to 
dream any more is the tight muslin of age. You cannot 
remember the day you are born. Neither can )ou remember 
the day age sct5 in to wither you. All 1 know, is that the 
day Aaron told Ria that he was taking Latscha for a wife 
he cut the rope which had held her to life. 

She cried that day the way I imagined the children 
would cry whenever I contemplated leaving Ria. I thought 
several times I would leave her, the same way as I thought 
several times about her death. When one cannot hold on 
any longer, when there is no more hope in sight, one first 
wishes the death of someone near, and then one’s own. I 
have learnt that there is nothing callous in that wish. 

When Ria told me of Aaron’s plan fur marriage, "he 
had the very same sadness in her voice as she had when 
she told me of her father’s death. The fact that there was 
no anger in her voice, no note of hatred even, maue her 
noble in my eyes to a degree which was equalled only by 
my disgust of Aaron. Should I, at this point, have seen 
myself as the victor of the situation? Maybe I did. I do 
not remember, and therefore it cannot have beer of 
importance to me. After all, I had never lost Ria, and I 
had not been fighting for any kind of victory. There is 
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conceit in what 1 say and arrogance, but I had always felt 
that if Ria and I were to spend the rest of our lives to- 
gether, we had to make sure by every means that this was 
right and this included above all the trial to get away 
from each other. For real love is a prison in which you die, 
unless you keep alive by trying to break out. 

At the time, I felt outraged by Aaron's rejection of her. 
I even felt he was rejecting my children, and I was roused 
by this to such violent hatred that I set out several times 
to go over to his place to maim him. I wanted to make him 
blind in one eye and I remember testing on a pillow which 
' part of my fist was the sharpest to penetrate his eye- 
socket. I remember my body becoming hard at the pros- 
pect of violence, so strong that nothing could hurt me 
until I had dealt my blow. Perhaps I did not fulfil my 
desire at the time because I enjoyed savouring it more 
than to see it fulfilled. Besides there still was a chance that 
he would reverse his decision to marry Latscha. He still 
saw Ria almost every day, and in the beginning she was 
still fighting her battle. A fortnight ago, four days before 
the wedding, she told me that their affair was still going 
on for a time during Aaron's engagement. 1 had no right, 
therefore, to interfere with Ria's battle until it was 
resolved. Had I attacked him then, I would have driven 
them apart for ever, because Aaron would not have come 
near her any more. Would she have been alive today? 
And am I to blame? Soon 1 will know. 

There are fatal diseases in which the patient fluctuates 
between great pain and apparent well-being. I tenieinber 
snippets of the past, odd bits of things I have read in the 
newspapers, broken parts of stories 1 have heard people tell 
over the years. They are like a worm which has been cut 
in two, one part of which lives on whilst the other 
dessicates. They are like a bone stuck in your mind. A man 
who had cancer suddenly had no more pain. He went back 
to his office and died that same day at his desk which 
stood in a room he was sharing with four other people. A 
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mother sent out her three year old child to a grocer s shop 
for some shillings. Then she put the shillings in the gas 
meter to kill herself and the child. In a school blaze in 
which eighty-seven children were killed, firemen found a 
class of twenty-four dead at their desks, their geography 
books open before them. Ria was fine some of the time. 
At moments, she forgot her misery, played and laughed 
with the children, talked to people as if everything was 
quite normal in her life. But the mood of relief never 
lasted for long. Suddenly, as if for a moment she had been 
tricked into laughter, like a child, she would revert to 
anguish, with a little severity even, as if she was angry 
at having had her mood broken. 

At first Ria's mood of tears and laughter was fnirly 
regular, so that there seemed to be an equal amount of 
both. Gradually her hysteria became melancholic, and her 
depressions and more uninterrupted. I think I am 

right in this remembrance of the past, though I am not 
quite sure any more. I do not trust my memory of it. It is 
filled with some kind of inexplicable disbelief. I cannot 
clearly remember which of her moods outweighed the 
other. I only suspect it was the tearful and silent melan- 
cholia. When Mariella knocked at my door yesterday to 
call me for lunch, I turned round and expected Ria’s 
father to enter, like the Commendatore in *Do7i Giovanni*, 
to avenge his daughter's death. And I see Ria all about 
the house. The toothpaste smudge on the glass shelf in 
the bathroom, she never screws the cap on after use. 
The rod in her cupboard has collapsed under the weigiit 
of her dresses and coats. It has been like that for three 
weeks and she keeps on wearing the same dress every day, 
because she can't be bothered to clean up the mess in her 
wardrobe. T think of these things and suddenly I feel a 
cold hard touch on mv thigh. It is the small bottle with 
the screw-top I carry in my pocket. It is still there, but 
tomorrow I might throw it away although it was the last 
object which Ria touched. 



She had a ’phone call one morning from Latscha. She 
rang alter 1 had left the house for work, and asked Ria to 
meet her that night in a cafe near where we live. Ria 
rang me at the office and told me about it. She imitated 
Latscha’s deep voice and her wet Polish accent. She was 
laughing and joking about it. 

‘What on earth do you want to meet her for?* I asked. 

‘I don’t, but since she asked me, I have to go’. 

1 am quite sure that it was Aaron who made Latscha 
contact Ria and that Latscha was too stupid to see that 
she was being used to try to establish a new triangle. He 
wanted Latscha to be friends with Ria so that he could 
deceive her, and derive prccaiious strength and pleasure 
from his deception of her. He was not able to transform. 
He had to repeat his pattern. 

Ria went off soon after nine that night to meet Latscha. 
I went over to see Klein, and he and I decided, without 
Ria’s knowledge, to go to that same caf^ in half an hour 
to see what Latscha was like. We had never seen her and 
this was a chance to satify our childish curiosity. 

Ria sat huddled against the wall and Latscha opposite 
her. To make our appearance less obvious, I made at first 
as if 1 had not seen Ria until Klein had pointed her out 
to me. 

‘I didn’t know you were here’, I said to her, coming up 
to their table. ‘I thought you were in the place down the 
road. Weren’t you supposed to meet there?’ 

‘Hullo, Ria’, Klein said. Ria took very little notice of 
our entrance. She sat there, huddled against the wall. Not 
one part of her face or body was listless. She had not taken 
her coat off or her blue woollen gloves, which had a hole 
in both thumbs. She had kept them on, I knew, because 
she did not want to show how her hands were trembling. 
Her hands and her lips, which dried up and looked parched 
when she was very excited, always gave her away. When 
she was in this state, her lips were liable to collapse at any 
moment, there would be terror on her face and then she 
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would burst out crying uncontrollably. Both Klein and I 
noticed these details, and we were glad we had come, to 
ease, we hoped, her tension. Latscha sat there, and smiled 
at us with her big wet teeth. I remember how awk- 
ward this meeting was. We did not know how to sit 
down. 

Eventually, I sat next to Ria, and Klein next to Latscha. 
It was the wrong way to sit, I knew, because 1 was hem- 
ming Ria in. She could not get out quickly enough in 
case she wanted to cry, and I knew that if this happened, 
she would not be able to control herself. For a long 
moment, we sat there in awkward silence, and then KleirT 
started to talk to Latscha, asking her very quickly all kinds 
of ordinary things. 1 soon joined in the conversation and 
we both tried to give Ria strength by trying to puncture the 
air of embarrassment, by giving Ria the advantage over 
l.atscha with our presence, because it prevented Latscha 
fioni saying anyilLing to Ria which might hurt her. 

We only stayed for ten minutes in the Caf6. Ria then 
got up very quickly, pushed me aside and we broke up 
and left. Once outside, but out of sight of the others, she 
burst out crying. I put my arm round her, but she did not 
notice, and I walked her home. 

‘Why cry like that?' I asked her when we entered our 
house. 

‘I’m upset. That’s all. I'm just upset’, she said. 

We sat for a while in our kitchen. I thought Klein mi^ht 
have come. I didn't see him again that night. Latscha )i^»d 
taken a taxi. I had heard her hail one, and Klein must 
have gone to another cafe. For a long time, Ria sat on 
one of our haid kitchen chaiis. They are hard as the low 
stools on which llie Jews sit when thev mourn their dead. 

It was not long after this meeting that Aaron fixed 
his weddijig day. I did not sec him again, and he kept 
Latscha away from Klein, so Ria told me, because he v*as 
afraid of being talked about. I do not know whcthei Ria 
saw much of Aaron any more, lie rang, I know, on most 



days, and Ria told me about some other room he had 
where he wanted to meet her every day. I don’t know 
whether she ever went there. Perhaps she did. She loved 
him enough even for that. But I do not know whether 
she ever went to him there. 
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Ten days ago, they mairicd. Ihcy have gone to Ireland 
for their honeymoon and no one knows their addiess. I 
asked Klein to ask Jack foi it the other d.iy, because at 
one moment I wanted to send Aaion a telegiain about 
Ria But now I’m glad 1 didn’t Ria’s death has nothing 
to do with him. 

I don’t know whethci I ditamt of the events of thal 
fatal dav before oi aftei they took place. I leally have no 
idea. But I now feel that I knew all along what was gonig 
to happen, down to the lasf detail I knew that the sleep 
mg pills were in a diavvei of Ria’s diessing table and that 
she would wri* until about eleven that night before she 
would take them to drowse herself to death. As soon as I 
disrovcied her l>ing on the bed with all her clothes on, 
I knew what had happened There was a lack of surprise 
in me, a strange and teiiiblc cairn Only when I failed to 
revive her, wlicn I realised that it was too late, did this 
calm leave me and the tenoi start. 

I went to the offitc that dav with some hesitation. I was 
afraid to leave Ria alone, but I overcame that feai because 
I am used to overcoming fear Verv often I feel I’m going 
to die that veiv minute A slight pain in the legion of the 
heart brings it on and I feel that if I give in at thii 
moment I will surel) die I cast it aside, b) cjuickl> chant, 
ing the subject on mv mind, I get up, go to the window 
to breathe in fresh an, or I box my chest, sometimes veiv 
hard, so that 1 biuisc afterwards, to cieate a new area of 
pain on which to concentiatc. Everyone has experienced 
this fear and everyone has different wavs of overcoming it. 
Sometimes it is c|uite slight and lasts only for a second oi 
two. At other times, especially at night, it is worse. I do 
not trust myself to sleep then, and twist and tiiin: my 
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limbs become heavy with fatigue but 1 go on resisting 
sleep as long as I can. Next day I feel the aftermath of 
excitement and agitation, 1 feel restless and silent. 

How can I have gone out that day and left Ria alone 
when I was afiaid of what she might do to herself? Why 
did I not tiust ni) senses? Why was I pueiile with my 
sensibilit}? Whv did 1 discount the danger of that da^? 
I am a pig which tares only for its stomach. One cannot 
tiiist human beings. It I admit this, then mv past is 
mined. I will not gi\e in like that. I do not want to avoid 
guilt. I don’t caie an} moie what anvonc says about me. 
^But I will never agiee with the idiot of a coioner whom 
I had to face the othei day who put down Ria’s death ‘to 
the balance of her mind being disturbed’. What does he 
know other than the absurd formulae of law into which 
he puts every case which comes before him, like a clerk 
putting his figures into the right column of his ledger? 

Have you been aw'ake the night before some wretched 
murderer is due to hang? You follow his last hours. You 
let your mind worm itself into his thoughts the last time 
he eats, you take a guess at what he is thinking about that 
night and w^hat he must feel like the next day when he 
aw'akes to a fear which will not leave him to the end. And 
you think of the hangman, that cleik of death, who handles 
the tools of death, soaps the rope and ties the noose and 
oils the, trapdooi onto which they lead the helpless 
prisoner. 

I followed Aaron’s wadding as I follow ilie baiharity of 
hanging That night before the wedding, I lav awake in our 
bed to think his thoughts For a time, Ria las weeping be- 
side me, and I remember that suddenly hci tears stopped 
and she was quite calm and still. She had fallen asleep. I 
remembered having read somewhere that those condemned 
to death aie said to sleep heavily, but 1 did not see Ria 
as the condemned one. I thought of the night before my 
own wedding and 1 rcmembeied that I had no thoughts at 
all in my head. I wondered whethei Aaron was thinking 
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of Ria. Tomorrow he was putting the seal on his break 
with her, so that she was no more a threat to his in- 
dependence. As he was so near to being free of her, he 
must have thought of her. For if he had truly mourned 
E. he must have been familiar with nostalgia. Or had he 
killed his love for Ria, so that she would at last become 
equal to his first bride who had died five years ago? Why 
was I blind to the consequence of this terrible thought? 
Why did I not recognize that my ihouglits were a tiger 
which was real enough to tear her life to pieces? 

I think only Jack went to the registry office to witness 
Aaron’s marriage. I was not afraid of the wedding hour! 
Until the last moment before an execution there is still 
hope for a reprieve which some messenger, speeding to the 
prison, will bring in time to stop the condemned man’s 
death. It is afterwards that I feel bad. It is afterwards that 
I feel the true revulsion against the outrage that has been 
committed. 

What I felt that long day as anger and outrage, was 
agony for Ria. To think of Aaron kissing Latscha, of 
driving off to Ireland, of being carefree, of being finally 
divorced from Ria, this drove her into silence and despair. 
It drove her to taking those pills. And T curse Aaron for 
it. I shall forever curse him for this, whether I shall kill 
him or not. I shall get at him easily, there is no difficulty in 
that, nor in killing him. lie is veiy weak and I can do it 
with my bare hands. He should have known what he was 
doing to Ria, he should have been aware of her strength 
and her pride which made her take hex life. I’m not in- 
terested in his right to throw her over for someone else. 
Of course he had that right. But equally he had no right 
to let Ria kill herself. For she fought for him and she 
loved him to the end. Pei haps she loved me too, but that 
doesn’t really matter any moie. Not to give in to defeat, 
even if this costs you your life, that is line heioism. He 
should ha^ known all along that she u as capable of being 
a heroine. And even if he never thought of it, he is respoii- 



sible. For I have learnt that even if we do not understand 
one another, we are still responsible to one another. I 
have no doubt about this. 

When I came home from the office at about seven o’clock 
that night, 1 found the house terribly quiet. I let myself 
into the front door and I was astonished and frightened 
by the silence. The children’s coats and Ria’s were hang- 
ing on the rack, but all the doois were shut and there was 
no noise from anywhere. I found Mariella in the kitchen 
playing a quiet game with the children. Ria, they said, 
was upstairs. She was l)ing on our bed in the dark. I saw 
^'her e\es staring into the dark and she did not move when 
she acknowledged my aiiival. I put on the light. Ihere 
was an ash-tray next to her full of stubs, some of which 
had spilt onto the bed cover. She said she was alright, 
and soon afterwards she came down to prepare supper, 
whilst Mariella put the children to bed. As Ria seemed 
quite calm, I did not mention Aaron at all. An atmosphere 
of mourning pervaded the house. The childicn must have 
sensed it. Foi once, I wished them to scicam and shout to 
fill the vacant air. But they went ofl quietly aftei supper 
and they must soon have fallen asleep. As a lule, they 
delay lights out, by calling one of us as often as they can 
think of something else to ask for. That night they did not 
once call. Ria was tired and followed them up soon after 
eight. 

1 do not think had I stayed home that night that this 
would have pi even ted Ria from killing herself. My fears 
for her had subsided, and I went out to meet Klein in a 
caf6. I sometimes stay out very late at night, often until 
one or two o’clock, talking to Klein and other people I 
meet. That night, I didn’t want to be home late. Often 
Ria stays awake until I come back and keeps the light on. 
When I returned at eleven, I found her in the bedroom, 
lying on the bed, with all her clothes on. I had put the 
light on, the bedside lamp by my side, and I bad kicked 
against a small hard object on the floor, so that I was 
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afraid I might have woken her with the noise. When I 
saw her I knew what I had kicked. I saw the little bottle 
by the side of my foot, and I took Ria ofl the bed. I 
gripped her round the waist and held her upside down. 
I thought the poison would drop out of hei, but I was too 
late. 

This was ten days ago. I'he only time I’ve been out of 
tlie house since then was when I went to the funeral. The 
only people I’ve seen since ihe funeral are Maiiclla, and 
Klein who has come along once or twice. He is speechless 
when he comes. He understands what has happened and 
he is speechless. 

In a moment I will be at the end of what I had to say, 
and I know that the moment I put down my pen a rage 
will rise within me. I have drunk the wine of my life and 
now I feel a ravenous thirst. Aaron is the cause of Ria’s 
death, but her death will have no meaning for him and 
he will no^ * imc himself for it. Had he been a brother to 
me we could have mourned for her together. But I do not 
want to lament in front of him. I don’t want to hear what 
he thought about Ria, and what he knew of her. It would 
be like talking to a whore about love. 

I’ve taken the little bottle with the screw-top out of my 
pocket. I shall throw it away, after taking out the last 
three pills whicli I’ll throw down the sink. I’ll return the 
key of Ria’s watdrobe into its lock. I’ll have the children 
home in three or four days. I’ll think of some way of 
breaking the news to them gently. I’ll do all this because 
I feel these are the right things to do. I feel an emptiness 
inside me, thirst, hunger and loss. I cannot fill this empti- 
ness with Aaron’s death. He has nothing to do with it. 
He’s gone away. He has nothing more to do with us. 
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